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A PLEA FOR CONTINENTAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


Secretaries are apt to be thought of 
solely in their administrative capacities 
and the background of their equipment and 
service is lost to view. I suspect that no 
man now doing executive drudgery has 
ever come to such a position with more 
amplitude of intellectual preparation than 
John A. Mackay, author of “The Other 
Spanish Christ,” a volume which made a 
profound impression; now a secretary of 
the Presbyterian Foreign Board. Dr. Mae- 
kay, an honor master of arts of Aberdeen 
University, student at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary and at the Institute of His- 
torical Studies in Madrid, doctor of letters 
of the University of San Mareos in Lima, 
Peru, missionary of the Free Chureh of 
Scotland, took his first honors in mental 
philosophy, has served as professor of meta- 
physics and the history of modern philoso- 
phy in Lima, and traveled widely through 
Latin America for seven years, spending 
two of them in Mexico by request of Mexi- 
can intellectuals as an interpreter of Chris- 
tianity. While recently in Mexico, I heard 
words of warm respect, admiration and con- 
fidence regarding him, from university men 
and other intellectual leaders, Protestant, 
Catholic and liberal. 

Therefore I knew that this volume, That 
Other America (Friendship Press) would be 
the book of the week. While Protestant 
as well as Scottish, Dr. Mackay is first of 
all Christian. Referring to our continent, 
the pervading note of his volume is that 


TOKYO CLASSIS 
By the Rev. Henry K. Miller, D.D. 


The Church of Christ in Japan has one 
Synod (Daikwai, “Great Meeting”), nine 
Classes or Presbyteries (Chukwai. “Middle 


Meeting”) and numerous Consistories or 
Sessions (Shokwai, “Small Meeting”). 


There is no General Synod or Assembly. 
Tokyo is the oldest and largest of the 

nine Classes (Presbyteries). It met in 

annual sessions for the 49th time Apr. 2 


and 3, 1935, in the Kashiwagi Church, 
Tokyo. The pastor of this congregation is 


Rey. Tamaki Uemura, widowed daughter 
of the late Rey. Dr. Masahisa Uemura, ‘for 
many years the famous pastor of the metro- 
politan Fujimi-cho (“Seeing Mt. Fuji 
Street”) Church. Kashiwagi is the only 
Chureh in the denomination that has a 
woman as its pastor. It is an interesting 
fact that the young Church of Christ in 
Japan has outstripped one of its foster- 
mothers—our own beloved Reformed Zion 
—in granting ministerial rights to women. 
See accompanying picture of this gracious 
and beloved woman pastor. 

Rey. Tameichiro Kanai, pastor of the 
Ichigaya Church, Tokyo, as retiring presi- 
dent, preached the opening sermon on the 
theme: “The Word of God and Obedience.” 
As usual, the Holy Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated by Classis. 

Toyko Classis elected Rev. Mitsuru To- 
mita, pastor of Shiba Church, Tokyo, as 
its president for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Tomita was chairman of the National 
Christian Couneil’s Committee on the King- 
dom of God Movement and is now Chair- 
man of the Council itself. He presided at 
the sessions of the Classis with dignity 
and ability. 

From the Report on the State of the 
Church (in Tokye Classis) it appeared 
that the membership at the end of 1934 
was somewhat greater than in 1933. The 


“this America and the other must become 
one in Christ or look forward to being 
one in sorrow,” and if I may venture an 
opinion, I feel that had John Mackay been 
in Mexico for the last three years, the 
course of that country might have given 
me a different story to write than that of 
my “Chaos in Mexico.” 

He reminds us, first, that even cultured 
people in the United States know less of 
our continent than they do of Asia and 
that our Christian people are “pitifully 
ignorant of the spiritual problems and 
longings” of our brethren to the south of 
us and on our borders. Dr. Mackay goes 
deeper than officiality: “what we have in 
mind is rather the establishment of a cor- 
porate fellowship among people belonging 
to all nations on the continent, of such a 
quality that it shall express the true mean- 
ing and end of life.” This “life can be ex- 
pressed in three ways first as the 
acquisition of objects, second as fellow- 
ship with other selves, and third as loyalty 
to God.” 

The United States has fulfilled the im- 
pulse to acquisitiveness—taking territory, 
bombarding ports, violating sovereignty, 
taking foreeful possession of zones, sup- 
plying munitions to encourage and sustain 
conflict, imposing a political “Doetrine”— 
inciting fear, jealousy and pride. But how 
about “fellowship”? It has gone some dis- 
tance—sports are a mutual ground, we are 
learning to “think together,’ we have cul- 
tural exchange, co-operative health. “What 
Latin Americans want more than anything 
else in the political realm is to be left 


smallness of the increase was accounted 
for principally by a drastic revision of the 
membership-roll of one large Church. Had 
there been no such pruning, there would 
have been a larger net gain. 

Five men during the past year were or- 
dained to the ministry. It should be ex- 
plained here that some years ago the Syn- 
od, feeling that the Classes were not strict 
enough in examining candidates for holy 
orders, took this function upon itself, but 
allowed the Classes to attend to the ordain- 
ing of candidates who successfully passed 
Synod’s examinations. 

HKighteen persons were licensed to preach, 
6 of whom are women. 


Le me es i 
Rev. Tamaki Uemura 
Our Only Woman Pastor 


alone to work out their own destiny, freed 
forever from the speeter of intervention 
from the north.” At this point I must 
rraise the question as to whether or not some 
problems in Latin America do not need 
intervention from the League of Nations, 
but Dr. Mackay is absolutely right so far 
as the reference to the United States is 
concerned. But above all, we must “disa- 
vow any other imperialism than that of 
the love of Christ,” a fellowship “grounded 
in the reality of Christ” and discounte- 
nance every effort to influence others that 
is not consonant with the spirit of Christ. 
As I quote these words I think of some of 
the industrial concerns that have exploited 
Central America. 


But we are given both sides of the story 
under the striking title of “Latin Amer- 
ican Peaks and Caverns.” The moral as- 
sets and liabilities of our neighbors are 
clearly analyzed, just as our own might 
be and perhaps with as good a showing as 
ours, in view of history. Then there are 
also the “Smoking Craters’ — revolutions 
with their generally high ideals of social 
redemption and education, “the sacredness 
of collectivity,’ the new totalitarianism, 
anti-religion, illustrated just now by Mex- 
ico. While doubtless it is better to give 
the benefit of the doubt, I think that Dr. 
Mackay’s sympathy may lead him a bit 
too far in assuming the highest motives on 
the part of Mexican political leaders, espe- 
cially in their attitude to religion per se. 
He also, in his estimate of the revolution- 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Three “mission Churches,’ one of which 
—Urawa—used to be supported by our own 


mission, became self-supporting during 
1934 and were constituted independent 
“Churches.” 


Rev. Yakichi Sasakura, pastor of the 
historic Kaigan (“Seashore”) Chureh in 
Yokohama, and president of the Japan Na- 
tional Sunday School Association’s Board 
of Directors, announced and explained the 
Sunday School Doubling Campaign projeet- 
ed by the Synod’s Sunday School Board. 
At present there are 125 Sunday Schools 
of the Church of Christ in Japan within 
the bounds of Tokyo Classis—8 less than 
last year. Attendance and offerings also 
have fallen off. The plan is to conduct a 
campaign for three years (1935-1937) to 
double the number of teachers and pupils 
and the amount of the offerings. 


As the next annual sessions will be the 
50th, there is to be a celebration of that 
event by means of special evangelistic 
meetings and the holding of a spiritual 
conference. 


The Sunday School Committee was au- 
thorized to hold a Teacher Training Con- 
ference at some suitable time. Y300 (less 
than $100) will be needed to defray the 
expenses, of which amount Y150 is to be 
raised by private contributions and the 
balance through the regular apportionment. 


A sort of open forum on evangelistic 
work was held for an hour in the afternoon 
of Apr. 2. The committee on findings made 
8 recommendations, the principal ones be- 
ing: Consult the Executive Committee 
whenever new work is contemplated; make 
a map, indicating places where work is 
now carried on, in order to determine where 
new interests should be started; plan for 
work in commercial and industrial eireles; 
start rural evangelism; emphasize religious 
education; organize sub-divisions or units 


for the study of evangelistic problems; en- — 


. 


courage the exchange of pulpits. 
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THE PLIGHT OF GERMANY 


The MESSENGER has pointed out repeatedly that spiritual 
religion could not expect to have much chance in a totali- 
tarian state. Those who knew the old Germany and loved 
the Fatherland have found it hard to believe that people 
naturally so devout and so sensible as the Germans could 
long be hypnotized or terrorized into submission to such a 
heathen regime as is now in control; but today, a year after 
the murderous “purge” of 1934, Adolf Hitler seems to be 
more firmly entrenched and the state of religion is most 
precarious. It can no longer be successfully denied that 
Nazism has “taken on a religious or pseudo-religious char- 
acter.” 


Who really doubts that the Nazi youth organizations, 
with their 6,000,000 members, are becoming out-and-out 
centres of anti-Christian teaching and neo-pagan influence ? 
The question raised on all sides is whether the traditional 
Christian faith is not utterly outmoded. Does not “faith 
in the nation” (which is identical with faith in Hitler) make 
every other faith unnecessary? The Hitler Youth leader, 
Troutmann, expressed it simply: “I declare to all enemies 
of Hitler Youth that the Fuehrer is our faith and National 
Socialism is our religion.”” And Kahnt, another leader, 
adds that entry into the Hitler Youth organization will take 
“the place now occupied by Catholic and Protestant con- 
firmation. 


The Prussian Premier, the fire-eating General Herman 
Goering, wants nobody to object, he says, if “we prefer 
to stream together here to lift up our hearts to the idea of 
our Fuehrer rather than listen to the chatter of quarreling 
clerics.” Albion Ross, the correspondent, reports that in a 
recent address Gen. Goering startled both Protestants and 
Catholics into the realization that he no longer is able to 
distinguish between the Christian faith and the loose deism 
that tends to dignify nationality with a transcendental char- 
acter supposedly adequate for day-by-day religious pur- 
poses. He tried to show, moreover, that all doctrines, in- 
cluding the Christian, are of minor importance and that 
the one fundamental religious experience is “faith in the 
future of the nation.”” And this “faith,”’ concluded Goering, 
“does not stand in contradiction to the Deity.” No, of course 


not, if you regard Hitler as the Deity and Hitler’s dogma 
as Divine revelation ! 

Of course, if Germany had a free pulpit and a free press, 
short shrift would be made of such blasphemous folly. But, 
alas, the drift toward paganism goes on, and the German 
people are blindfolded and muzzled. Such free journals 
of opinion as the Manchester Guardian and the New York 
Times, with many others, are banned from the land, and 
every day Nazi leaders speak with utmost contempt of the 
opinion of mankind. On what basis can such a nation be 
called civilized? All true friends of the German people 
need to unite in fervent prayer for their deliverance from 
this degrading slavery. There is a “saving remnant” in the 
German nation which will yet bear the standard of the 
Cross to victory. This “saving remnant” will arise out of 
great tribulation; but with the help of God, it zl! arise! 

ae 2: 


A LITTLE JAIL-BIRD 
By a “Jatt ANGEL” 


That is not a very pretty name, but it was attached to a 
little fellow that was found in the basement of a jail, and 
as he was very small that name was given to him. There 
was nothing attractive in his appearance, but that should 
not count for much; one is not likely to go to a jail because 
of the fine looks of the inmates. It is a wise old saw that 
“handsome is that handsome does”; but obviously this 
little fellow was not in jail because of “handsome” doing ; 
his reputation in the jail was quite the opposite of “hand- 
some”! 

The “jail angel’? was on his customary visit to this jail. 
He had interviewed the inmates in other apartments and 
was going down into the basement, when this little fellow 
was discovered behind the bars. He was not altogether 
unattractive; on the other hand, his very dirty, unkempt 
appearance was attractive. Sometimes one is drawn to 
what is indeed repulsive! When the “jail angel” put his 
hand through the bars to shake hands with him, it was 
auite impossible to hold the little rascal’s eyes; they would 
turn every way seemingly at once. But his hand was held 
in a firm warm grasp, until, after a few moments, he was 
conquered by kindness and “surrendered”. From that time 
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forward the way was. not difficult. He evidently had not 
known much of kindly treatment, and hardly knew how to 
respond to it, but the lesson of friendliness is easily learned, 
even by a “jail-bird”’! ; 

On a later visit the “jail angel” felt a deepened interest 
that soon evolved into affection, awakened at first by the 
forlorn appearance of the boy, and speedily becoming 
warmer by reason of his reaction. Though he was very 
small, because he was thought to be dangerous, two men 
brought him to the jail. When the visitor complained that 
such a little fellow should be lodged in a jail, he was in- 
formed that he was the worst fellow in that institution, 
and the juvenile court judge gravely stated that the boy 
had committed a “felony”! There he was behind the bars, 
a felon, and it seemed to the visitor that he was in need of 
a friend; and so a friendship was begun then and there 
that deepened with the years. 

The boy was too young for prison, and so he was com- 
mitted to the boys’ industrial school and was soon to be 
sent away. The visitor said to him, “I will write to you 
at the school and [ shall be pleased to have you reply.” He 
promised so to do. A few weeks later a letter was sent to 
him and a reply was promptly made; that was the begin- 
ning of a correspondence that continued for an indefinite 
time. In one letter the friend expressed the wish that he 
might grow up into fine manhood; in his reply he said, “I 
mean to become a fine man,” and he was then well started 
on the way. 

Not long after he was sent away, his new friend had 
occasion to visit the city where the school was located and 
went out to call upon the “‘little jail-bird”. The pleasure of 
the little fellow was very great; his face fairly shone; he 
knew that he had a friend—and it was a novel but delightful 
experience for him. As time passed, it was. apparent that 
he was making steady improvement. The forlorn little fel- 
low, that had to. be guarded by two men a few months be- 
fore, was fast becoming a little gentleman. At another visit, 
a few months later, the boy was found still to be making 
progress towards the fine manhood that was his goal. 

How did it happen that this young jail-bird had made 
such a record as to send him to jail and the industrial 
school? Some years before, the father and mother had 
separated, the home was broken up, and this little boy had 
become a homeless waif. That is substantially the story 
of the beginnings of viciousness and crime on the part of 
vast numbers of youngsters. And shall we brand such little 
folks as ‘‘felons’’? Shall we thrust them into noisome jails, 
where they are sure to go down deener into the slime that 
characterizes such miserable abodes? 

e | ere 


THE DISCHARGED PRISONER 


The recent case of “Alabama” Pitts, happily decided in 
favor of giving an ex-convict a chance to make good among 
his fellows, emphasizes anew the fact that as Christian 
people we have given all too little thought and effort to the 
problem of the discharged prisoner, which for generations 
has been one of the most baffling problems to confront 
society. Many professing Christians, alas, have been far 
more ready to avoid than to help, and some have preferred 
to kick these men and women farther down rather than to 
extend a brotherly hand. 

In a thought-provoking address, Col. Sanford Bates, 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Prisons, strongly upheld 
the parole as the safest and best system for the release of 
prisoners. “It is not for sentiment but for the welfare of 
society that we insist that all our Federal prisoners go out 
by parole,” he said, “and over 93 per cent of them have 
completed their full period without fault or breach of rules.” 
Let this remarkable record be remembered, especially when 
you hear of the many crimes committed by paroled prison- 
ers. And let us not forget that it is not the use, but the 
abuse, of the parole system which generally brings it into 
question. Mr. Bates is altogether right in saying that the 
public must be aroused to the flagrant abuse of the system 
in some of our States, because “its administration should be 
absolutely divorced from political and other influences.” It 
would he difficult to conjure up a single sensible reason why 
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the Department of Justice in state or nation should be a 
football of partisan politics. Some day, let us hope, all good 
citizens will see that, and thus give a square deal to those 
who are most in need of wise and sympathetic help. 


A GOOD STORY 


In 1897 | stood on the dock in the harbor of Seattle, when 
a large vessel came in from Alaska with more than a million 
dollars in gold. It was the first vessel to arrive after the 
discovery of gold. 

The city was greatly excited. The man at my side, a 
gentleman from York, Pa., offered a thousand dollars for 
a ticket to Alaska, but the last ticket had been sold. An- 
other vessel would not sail for several weeks. 

Some years later a steamer from the far North dropped 
anchor in Seattle Harbor. Among the passengers were a 
man and his wife, returning after several years searching 
for gold in the Klondike. 

Friends greeted them and asked about the success of their 


venture. The man replied, “We left here with almost 
nothing. Now we have $350,000 in gold in the hold of the 
vessel. But we would give it all. We would gladly give 


all our wealth to have back our little boy, who died, and 
lies buried under the snows of the Klondike.” There are 
some things that money cannot buy. 

In the prosperous years we seemed to fix our attention 
on winning wealth and we forgot some of the finer things 
in life,—the things that money cannot buy. And then when 
the depression came, with loss of employment, and position, | 
loss of investments on which we depended for comfort in 
old age, we became discouraged, we seemed to lose our grip 
on ourselves, not knowing which way to turn. 

But all is not lost. We have life and health and loved 
ones. Let us thank God for the blessings that we enjoy 
in spite of the depression. The night may be dark, but 
morning comes again, and we look out on the sunlit hills. 

We are coming to have a finer appreciation of home and 
loved ones and friends, and neighbors and the spiritual rela- 
tionship and values in life. These are things that money 
cannot buy. 


After a Church service recently a fine looking man | 


thanked me for the sermon and said, “I have had a heavy 
loss, we could not pay to the Church as before the depres- 
sion, and quit coming to Church. I have not been in Chureh 
for months until this morning. But now I see that I have 
much to live for. I feel like a different man. I promise 
you that I will not miss another service.” 

Reader, there are many people like that man, discouraged, 
disheartened, needing encouragement, needing the message 
of comfort and hope that the Gospel has to offer. Will you 
get them to Church? 

Preacher, will you put into your sermon words of hope 
and cheer for the discouraged? ‘Tell of the larger, finer 
life which we may live. Tell them of the sacred things 
that money cannot buy. 

St. Paul said, “The sufferings of this present time are not 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 
Patiently going on, we shall be “more than conquerors, 
through Him that loved us.” 

—JAMES WILBERT. 
ee ane 


A PERILOUS SITUATION 


The Churchman, our brilliant and courageous Protestant 
Episcopal contemporary, announces that G. L. Hess, gen- 


eral attorney for the Motion Picture Producers and Distri- | 


butors of America, Inc., was granted a verdict of $10,200 
for libel by a jury in the Supreme Court of New York 
County, against the Churchman Company and its editor, 
Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. The Churchman was a pioneer 
crusader against the manufacture and exhibition of immoral, 
degrading and anti-social films, and some will say that this 
is designed as a punishment for daring to oppose “the movie 
trust.” The technical libel, we are told, was in an editorial 
written for The Churchman by Mr. Don C. Seitz, former 
manager of the New York World, who stated that Mr. Will 
Hays, and others in his organization, including Mr. Hess, 
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had been indicted in Ontario for “conspiracy” to violate the 
provincial trade law. Mr. Seitz was misled in this by a 
usually reliable publication. Prior to legal action, The 
Churchman had retracted, and Dr. Shipler stated he did 
not know Mr. Hess and had no animus against him. But 
it was a chance to get back, perhaps to put out of business 
a valiant but persistent opponent who had dared to take up 
the cudgels against the dirt and drivel which was degrad- 
ing so many of our scenarios. 

An appeal has been taken against this verdict, but the 
general judgment seems to be that this sum of $10,200, with 
costs, will have to be paid. As neither the Editor nor the 
Company is able to pay it, it means that this splendid relig- 
ious journal, 130 years young, with lofty and unselfish mo- 
tives, and never more vigorous or useful than now, would 
be forced to “the scrap heap” for a technical and unin- 
tentional mis-statement. We do not believe it will pay the 
movie company attorney to exact this pound of flesh. A 
Churchman Defense Fund Committee has been organized, 
and all who are willing to contribute are requested to send 
their gifts to us or directly to this Committee at 1700 Times 
Bide. IN; “Y) City: , 

We will all agree that The Churchman should not be 
allowed to be sacrificed. Shall full freedom of opinion be 
throttled in America? Shall the religious press be fright- 
ened out of its convictions or prevented from doing its 
duty in the continued struggle for decency in motion pic- 
tures, and everywhere else? It seems to us that all who 
stand for a free press should be sincerely interested in this 
critical situation, when one of the best of our American 
religious journals is in such peril. 


* * * 


LIBERTY 


Since the dawn of civilization liberty has been the goal 
of ever-increasing numbers of people. History is largely 
the record of the struggle between the masses on the one 
hand, seeking to escape from their restrictions, and their 
rulers on the other, striving to hold them in place. Neither 
side has ever been altogether successful and the struggle 
still goes on, changing in form and circumstance but re- 
maining the same in essence. The prototypes of the pro- 
tagonists of capital and labor are the philosophers, states- 
men, and soldiers of Greece and the slaves whom they ruled, 
the equestrians and plebeians in ancient Rome, and land- 
lords and peasants in medieval Europe. To a large extent 
the struggle has been instinctive, and but few of those who 
have engaged in it have had a clear idea of their purpose. 
Multitudes have eulogized liberty and fought to realize it 
who have had but a rudimentary conception of its meaning. 

The truth is that there is no such thing as absolute free- 
dom. Liberty must work within the law. What many do 
not see is that one man’s liberty always ends where another’s 
rights begin. To think for ourselves is claimed as an inalien- 
able right, but the claim is not as far-reaching as it seems. 
Thinking, if it is real, is governed by facts and by the laws 
of logic. Liberty, if it is not spurious, is conditioned by 
self-knowledge, self-control, and self-reverence. Otherwise 
it degenerates into license or dissipation. Unconditional 
liberty is unthinkable. The rights of others are permanent 
curbs upon our desires. To misuse liberty, to turn it to ends 


that are purely personal or selfish is dangerous and disas- 


trous. Ramsay MacDonald was wise in his warning to his 
zealous supporters just before he became Prime Minister 
of the first Labour Government in England; “Liberty has 
more to fear from those who abuse it than from those who 
would crush it.” 

Failure to understand the restrictions under which liberty 
operates has caused many a physical and spiritual fatality. 
No man has freedom to destroy his innate powers by selfish 
indulgence, or to neglect his obligations to society. To do 
what you like with your own life is to degrade a holy oppor- 
tunity—unless your desire is in harmony with the highest 
welfare of mankind. 

Nor is it to minimize the moral values of the ceaseless 
struggle for a larger measure of material freedom as exem- 
plified in the ever-present conflict between the classes and 


the masses, to point out that the highest liberty is within 


the reach of all. The ideal state in which justice, equality, 
and fraternity will be the common inheritance is still far 
off. Our lot will be most discouraging if we dwell too much 
upon the inequities of the present. After all, history offers 
us poise and patience as it recalls the long and strenuous 
climb from barbaric injustice to our present state which at 
least is better than the conditions under which our fore- 
fathers lived. To be a part of an advancing cause is a 
destiny that is worth while, even if it is fraught with what 
seems to be unnecessary pain. But this is not our chief 
asset. Even amidst the bitterest adversities ours may be 
“the glorious liberty of the children of God.” This was 
the experience of St. Paul under external conditions that 
were more painful and difficult than ours. 

How did he attain it? Not by insisting upon his own 
rights, though these were often violated, but by surrender- 
ing himself to the highest that he knew. He found freedom 
in what he described as servitude to Christ. Is this a para- 
dox? Yes, if you will, but it is one that yielded the deepest 
comfort. The earth, rolling forever in the ether, held in 
leash as a prisoner of the sun, has still immeasurably more 
liberty than if it went wandering through space on its own. 
That would be death. Even so, the man who turns to Christ 
as the supreme goal of his endeavor, will experience an 
ineffable freedom, and rise superior to circumstance. 


—J. A. MacC. 


a ee 
ENOUGH SAID! 


Mr. Arthur Brisbane, with whose opinions we often but 
not always disagree, doubtless exerts a great influence 
through his syndicated writings, and much of their appeal 
is to be found in the plain, simple words used by Mr. Bris- 
bane to express his thoughts. Dr. Wiggam, the scientist, 
has said it is the mark of a great man that he is willing to 
use short words when it would be possible for him to use 
long ones that mean the same thing. By this standard, 
Brisbane may be ranked among the great writers of our 
time. Witness, for example, this capital judgment on capi- 
tal punishment in this year of our Lord, 1935, as given in 
the Brisbane column last week: 

“New York State yesterday killed a woman, Eva Coo, 
in the electric chair, because she killed somebody else. ‘You 
killed, so we kill,’ said the proud State—just what any 
savage would have said 100,000 years ago!” 

* K * 


AN URGENT DUTY 


We were much interested in noting, the other day, a Ser- 
vice of Music entitled, “Wedding Days,” arranged for and 
dedicated to “those couples who were united in the Bonds 
of Holy Matrimony in St. Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., 
Rev. Howard Obold, pastor.”’ In the course of this beau- 
tiful service, the pastor read the Marriage Ceremony, with 
appropriate comments. 

In these days, when the American home has so many 
enemies, both without and within, and when marriage bonds 
are thought of so lightly by great masses of our people, it is 
peculiarly incumbent upon the Church of Christ to take the 
leadership in every movement that will exalt family life 
and glorify the old-fashioned Christian home. We can well 
afford to spend some time in studying the Marriage Cere- 
mony and in emphasizing its meaning and its significance 
before our people. The duty of pastors, particularly, to 
instruct youth in the meaning and obligations of marriage 
is being stressed by the Federal Council of Churches and 
other leaders of thought. A separate department of the 
Federal Council’s work has been established and is bound 
in the course of the next few years to be more generally 
appreciated as one of the most necessary and important 
phases of religious activity. 

The Editor of The Banner, organ of the Christian Re- 
formed Church, some time ago proposed that a “Christian 
Matrimonial Bureau’’ should be established, through which 
the right sort of men and women would be brought into 
contact with each other through the kind offices of mutual 
friends who are profoundly interested both in their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. Whether or not such a plan 
would prove feasible, there can be no question about the 
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importance of the proper sort of education of youth so that 
more discretion and forethought will be used before mar- 
riage as well as after, and that young men and women 
out of our Christian homes will be impelled to establish 
their new homes on a ( alk in aie 


W HITEW ASH 

“What these mortals be!” Yes, we continue to 
think and say that quite frequently as we contemplate how 
little man seems to have learned from experience and how 
men and nations continue to plunge into all sorts of iniqui- 
ties. ven after hard and bitter years of adversity, most 
of us show but little improvement, yet almost all of us can 
more easily see and condemn the folly of others than the 
folly of our own lives. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, whose obser- 
vations of the human scene are unusually penetrating, de- 
clares that the longer he lives the more he is convinced that 
humanity fails through Pharisaism, or men boasting of 
qashing themselves when they are only whitewashing them- 
selves. Alibis, alas, are more popular than penitential tears ; 
excuses cost so much less than contrition and amendment 
of life. A wise man once said that of all foes dangerous 
to progress, the deadliest is self-conceit. Never are we in 
greater peril from that enemy than when we are sure that, 
no matter how grievously our neighbors may be afflicted by 
self-conceit, we ourselves show no trace of it. “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


fools 


CHURCH 
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HOW MANY CHRISTIANS? 


According to an investigation made by Living Church, 
it is estimated there are about 692,400,000 Christians in the 
world, of whom 522,596,000, or about five-sevenths, belong 
to the various Catholic bodies, and 169,802,000, or about 
two sevenths, to the more than 200 Protestant denomina- 
tions and sects. It must be remembered that this means 
professing Christians and does not attempt to figure out 
how many of these are “the real thing.” The Presbyterian 
Banner reminds us that if the Protestants counted in all the 
children as Roman Catholics do, the Protestant numbers 
would be about doubled. Perhaps; but then Protestant 
families may not be so large. At any rate, the appalling 
number of 1,167,610,000 inh abitants of this old world 
remain among the non-Christians, nearly twice as many as 
“those who profess and call themselves Christians.” Surely 
there is plenty of work for us all. 


Dr. G. L. Kieffer reports most encouragingly in his an- 
nual statistical report in the Christian Herald that 1934 
shows the largest increase in total Church membership in 
the United States since 1930—a gain of 1,223,064 im a 
single year. The 207 religious bodies included in this re- 
port show a total of 244,201 ministers, 244,565 Churches, 
62,035,688 members, of whom 50,509,932 are 13 years old 
and over. There are 50 communions which have over 


50,000 members. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


“Dangerous” Studies 


Some of my neighbors think that my 
pastor ought to be warned, if not brought 
to trial, for endangering people’s faith. 

No, he’s not a heretic; I would know 
that if anybody else did. A heretic, when 
i get right down to it, is somebody who 
teaches what you don’t approve. 

My pastor is perfectly sound in the faith. 
He is not even under suspicion on that 
score, not now; though there have been 
times. 

His present offense is that he’s been giv- 
ing a series of Friday night talks on the 
great religions of the world. 

In preparation for these talks he has 
bought and read a shelf full of books that 
would certainly give me a headache. He 
has gone to the sources, getting first-hand 
material from people of every race who 
themselves are advocates of the forms of 
religion which they describe and explain. 

This is where my pastor has supposedly 
gone wrong. His critics don’t all object to 
the series of talks, though some even say 
that he has no business to talk about other 
religions; let him stick to his own. 

But most of them say that he should 
have gone to Christian books for his ma- 
terial. 

They think he may have absorbed some 
of the doctrines in the books he has read, 
and may have passed them on to us. 

If you could argue with people when 
they get into that state of mind—hbut, of 
course, you can’t—wouldn’t it be fair to 
ask ’em where any Christian books could 
get their information about other religions? 

Some body, some time, had to go where 
the information was to be had. And I’d 
rather trust my pastor, and his spirit of 
fairness, than the people who, whether in 
books or sermons, ¢laim that other religions 
are false from start to finish. 

As my Aunt Emma: would say, 
just what they ain’t. 

Our pastor has shown us that all peo- 
ples have been seekers after God, as Paul 
said on Mars Hill. And he has also made 
us see that few nations or races are al- 
together without knowledge of God. 

I may as well go a bit further, and con- 
fess that I think we Christians could learn 
something from nearly every other religion 
our pastor has described. 

Not that we should have to give up any 
belief that is really and truly Christian. 


That’s 


But a weekly half-hour in a Bible class 
isn’t enough time to discover what beliefs 
of ours are actual and necessary parts of 
the Christian faith. 

And there are so-called heathen who put 
more into their religion, and get more out 
of it, than some of us Christians. 

I was saying something of all this to a 


business associate of mine and he raised 
an objection. 
“Well, Justus,” he said, “that may be 


all right in religion, which is a matter of 
belief, but suppose you advocated that sort 
of study in social and political affairs. 
Wouldn’t you be getting onto pretty thin 
ice?” 

“Maybe,” I said, “but why not? My 
religion, first of all, is a sight more than a 
matter of belief; just as my citizenship is. 
And if my religious ideas can’t stand com- 
parison with other great historic teachings, 
don’t you think I’d better change ’em? 
Seems like I’d be on even thinner ice if I 
believed anything except the very best I 
could find.” 


“Then youre in favor of studying about 


Fascism and Communism and all such?” he 
asked. 

“Tm talking about religious systems,” I 
said. “Let’s not go into these other fields 
just now. But I’d be suspicious of any- 
body who insisted that I couldn’t be either 
religious or patriotic without shutting up 
the eyes and ears of my mind. I’d won- 
der if he wasn’t trying to keep me from 
finding out too much for his comfort.” 


Old Sins with New Faces 


It must have occurred to you that al- 
though fashions change, in sins as well as 
in styles of dress and such like, all we 
get is a lot of old sins with new faces. 


Stealing is as old as the idea of personal 
possessions. Horse stealing was once a 
terrible sin; now the man who tricks an- 
other out of a bus franchise is actually 
stealing horses by wholesale. 

We used to denounce slavery; but the 
people who profit by the laber of children 
are the successors of Legree. 


Murder, of course, has never been any- 
thing but murder. Nowadays, though, it 


isn’t always easy to detect. But when men. 
will sell all sorts of stuff that kills only by 
slow degrees, what’s slowness got to do 
with the wickedness of it? 

To kill one man in an hour’s fit of anger 
is murder. What is it to sell to ten thou- 
sand men a habit-forming drug, which will 
kill only some of them, and only after ten 
thousand hours? 

My feeling is that the deliberate killer 
for profits is even more of a murderer than 
the man who kills in hot blood. 

Modern stealing may be graft, or polite 
blackmail, or tax-dodging, or price-hiking, 
or “freezing out the suckers.” 

And so on. I’m a pretty old-fashioned 
Church member, but I don’t fool myself 
into believing that sin has changed its na- 
ture because some of its modern forms look 
almost handsome at first sight. 

All the same, I wish the conscience of 
some of us were as sensitive to the sinful- 
ness of these new forms of sin as we used 
to be to the evangelists’ stock quartet of 
dancing, the theatre, cards, and cigarettes. 


Letting Life Become Littleness 


Last week I revisited a town where I 
lived long ago, and there I met a man who 
gave me a chill. 

He and I had been young together. He 
was one of my secret envies, because he 
was so full of vigor and vision. He was a 
hard worker, but he was also a dreamer 
of dreams. And I wished I could be more 
like him. He was headed for a great career. 

When we met last week I almost had to 
ask him if I’d got his name right. He had 
shrunk—not physically; he has plenty of 
body—but in his mind and spirit. ; 

He’s a small man now. He’s still a 
Church member, and he may believe in 
God, but he no longer believes in men. 

He has a fairly important job, but he is 
restless in it. He thinks he is fit "tor bigger 


things, though I could see that for years he 


must have been ensmalling himself. \ 


‘ “ 
= 


Jury 11, 1935 


He’s run for a dozen offices, and lost 
every time. Whenever a position of some 
value is vacant, he gets himself named for 
the place; but it seems to do no good. 

He’s become jealous beyond words. 
Friends of his and mine told me he has 
no use for any man of his circle who hap- 
pens to get ahead. He talks of their 
scheming, their pull, their general unfitness. 

Time was when he had a really adven- 
turous spirit. He’d tackle anything, just 
so it was a hard job. Now he’d take al- 
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most anything, just so it gave him a chance 
to drop the job he has now. 

The one thing he doesn’t see is that he 
would take his ensmalled self to any other 
job whatever. He is a pint-sized unit in 
the general scheme, when he used to be at 
least quart-sized, and I expected him to 


develop at least a gallon of personality 
and value. 
What’s more, I’m afraid he’s past the 


developing stage, even if he could sce him- 
self clearly. 


Men and ‘Trees 


MESS £N-G ER 7 
I’m not up in the theology of the un- 

pardonable sin, but this man seems to me 

an evidence that at least there’s no living 

over again the life which has devoted it- 

self to littleness. The mercy of God is 

boundless, but not even that can turn back 


the clock to undo a lifetime’s second-best 


choices, 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: It might 
been.” 


have 


The Rev. H. D. McKeenan, B.D., S.T.M., The Abbey Church, Huntingdon, U. S. A. 


“For man is like unto the tree of the field.” Deut. 20:19. 
“He shall be like a tree planted by the streams of water.” Ps. 1:3. 


“T' s@€@ men... 


A tree is at once the most lovable, the 
most suggestive, and the most enduring of 
all living things. The tree speaks a uni- 
versal language and symbolizes those qual- 
ities which, from -earliest times, wise men 
have considered essential to full, free, cre- 
ative human living. 

There is, indeed, much in common be- 
tween men and trees. “Man is like unto 
the tree of the field.’ The same mysterious 
stream of life that flows in the veins of 
a man thrills through the trunk of a tree 
and the veinlets of its leaves. The same 
undefinable vital force, the same periods 
of florescence and fruition, the same in- 
evitable stages of growth, maturity and 
decay combine to unite men and trees in 
a common and elemental brotherhood of 
life. For years you have been seeking 
some wisdom about life in books, and 
books, you know, are made from the pulp 
of trees. Now I do not disparage the wis- 
dom which comes through books, but for 
a little while, I beg of you to accompany 
me beyond the book to the tree itself. 

Joyce Kilmer has long since taught us to 
see that trees are greater than poetry and, 
more recently, J. W. Feaver has been tell- 
ing us that the creation of a tree would 
make a deity of man: 


“Tf a man could make a tree, 

What an artist he would be: 

To spread the many-fingered root, 
Lightly lift the tender shoot, 

Guard it with an outer sheath, 
Nourish it with sap beneath, 

Build it slowly day and night, 
Feeding it with air and light, 

Curve the boughs and fit them in, 
Emboss the buds of tender skin, 

Pack them tight with leaves unborn, 
Then all the stems and twigs adorn 
With shining tips, and over all 
Spread the final miracle, 

The great green, glimmering coronal. 


If a man made just one tree, 
What a God that man would be!” 


There is a sense in which the tree is 
greater than man and a sense in which man 
is infinitely greater than a tree, but our 
present purpose is to see what the tree 
suggests, symbolizes and teaches man. In 
what respect, therefore, is a strong and 
beautiful human life like a strong and 
beautiful tree? 

Well, for one thing, it is deeply rooted. 
It borrows much of its life from deep, ele- 
mental and ancient sources. In the realm 
of the spiritual and cultural our sources 
remain largely in Palestine and Greece, 
and I am immeasurably indebted to schol- 
ars like Sir Richard W. Livingstone, who 
insist upon reminding us that only at great 
peril, both to ourselves and to posterity, 
can we close or neglect the roads to the 
“great originals” of Christian life and civ- 
jlization. This danger, particularly in 
America, is both actual and imminent. 
There are tendencies that would cut the 
roots of civilization, leaving our finest her- 


as trees walking.” 


FAITH 


Faith you need to stand a man 
When winds of doubt assail you; 
Faith you need to thwart the plan 
Of wrong that’s bound to trail 
you. 


Faith it takes when skies are gray, 
To know of sunny weather; 

Faith it takes when friends betray, 
To fail not altogether. 


Faith it takes to climb a hill 
With bumps of wrong all over; 
Faith it takes when fields are bare 

To vision fields of clover. 


Faith it takes when seas are rough 
To man a doubtful helm; 

Faith it takes when ways are dark 
To sense a brighter realm. 


Harry Troupe Brewer 
Hagerstown, Md. 


itage a broken, bleeding, dying thing. 
These tendencies of an undisciplined and 
unwise modernism would neglect the his- 
toric roots of Christian fact and experience 
and likewise permit the lovely lights of 
Hellas to die out both by the altars of our 


Churches ‘and in the curricula of our 
schools. But, tree-like men and women 
cannot permit this catastrophe to befall 


the spiritual and cultural life of the na- 
tion. Together, religion and education 
must be kept in unbroken and unclouded 
contact with its vital heritage in the Liv- 
ing Past, particularly with Palestine and 
Greece, 

For another thing men are like trees be- 
cause they reach out. Noble living is both 
deep and expansive. The measure of a 
man’s culture is largely a matter of the 
breadth of his interests and sympathies. 
Like a great oak, the man of vital strength 
and moral power reaches out and on. His 
disciplined mind and sensitized heart com- 
bine to appreciate and fellowship with the 
whole of creation. With a cheer he rises 
to greet the voice of truth wherever heard 
and with a compassionate heart he reaches 
out to help and heal human wounds wher- 
ever suffered. His patriotism has passed 
the boundaries of nationalism. His cul- 
ture is appreciative of all ages and races. 
His religion offers him peace only as he 
continues to testify and to share. 

Men are like trees when they offer pre- 
tection to their lesser-statured and weaker 
brethren. Who does not love a tree for its 
shade? For its kindly, cooling mantle of 
protection? 


“The kindliest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 

His glorious company of trees 


Mark 8:24. 


Throw out their mantles, and on these 
The dust-stained wanderer finds ease. 
Green temples, closed against the heat 
Of noontime’s blinding glare and heat, 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 

The white road blisters in the sun; 
Now, half the weary journey done, 
Enter and rest, Oh, weary one! 

And feel the dew of dawn still wet 
Beneath thy feet, and so forget 

The burning highway’s ache and fret. 
This is God’s hospitality, 

And whoso rests beneath a tree 

Hath cause to thank Him gratefully.” 


To protect the weak, and give rest and 
refreshment to weary and heavy-burdened 
fellow-pilgrims on the difficult journey 
across the continent of the years—that is 
the mark of a tree-like man. 

Men are like trees because their lives 
are placed between heaven and earth. They 
draw their nourishment from the earth and 
from the unearthly. Part soil, and part 
soul, man is at once earth-bound and 
heaven-bent. The roots of his life are in 
the steady soil but the fruits of his years 
are in a growing soul. Both humanism and 
asceticism have a contribution to make to 
his life; but, in our age at least, he is in 
little danger of becoming other-worldly. 
The danger lies in the other direction. 
Gravitation rather than aspiration is apt 
to be most strong within his soul. Multi- 
tudes of men are very much like the Ban- 
yan tree of East India—the only tree that 
sends roots from the branches back down 
into the earth. Having achieved some up- 
ward growth they, gradually or suddenly, 
violate all that is spiritual and _ heroic 
within them, and go back to the lower and 
easier standards of the groveling earth. 
Dr. Hillis once told me of coming across 
some weary, wounded and _ hard-pressed 
British Tommies out in No Man’s Land. 
Having expressed some words of sympathy 
and courage to them, one noble boy re- 
plied, saying: “We sleep in mud. We 
sometimes bathe in blood. But, Sir, our 
souls are among the stars!” Such aspira- 
tion, wherever found, is indicative of the 
heavenly dignity which lifts man above 
the whole of creation. 

“A tree that looks at God all day, and 
lifts its leafy arms to pray,” is a symbol 
of man transcending the world and achiev- 
ing life’s highest and best. Trees, by their 
very upreach, serve as a symbol of that 
divine but ineffable quality which we call 
aspiration. 

Once more, men are like trees when they 
express an inner and creative vitality. 
From the very ends of the lowest roots to 
the last blown blossom the tree is vitally 
alive: so should men be. By the Love that 
lifts and the Light that guides, by the 
creative power of the Holy Spirit of God, 
men may live creatively and eternally. By 
God’s pressure and presence within them 
they may become the life creators and 
music makers of the moral universe. This 
is at once their task, their privilege and 
their joy. How pathetic is the fact that 
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so few of us are vitally, spiritually and 
transformingly alive! Dull, if not dead, 
in the realm of the Spirit, we do not be- 
stow, and scarcely suggest, the life which 
is life indeed. 

All of which suggests that men are like 
when their personalities are inte- 
grated, and when soul and body are vital- 
ized and unified through communion with 
the life-giving Spirit of God. “I am the 
Vine,” said the Lord of Life, “and ve are 
the branches: He that abideth in me and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for 
apart from me ye can do nothing.” An 
American educator begins a revealing es- 
say with the curious but searching ques- 
tion: “Is your life a brush-pile or a tree?” 
The contrast is apparent. A brush-pile is 
a heap of eut and broken branches. From 
a distance it may look like a tree, and 
superficial measurements or analyses may 


trees 


assure us that it is a tree, but there is one 
significant difference: the branches of the 
brush-pile are a disjointed and unrelated 
heap. They have no communion with a 
living stem, They are in process of disin- 
tegration and decay, whereas the tree is 
alive. Its branches are vitally related. 
They feed upon the sun and the soil and 
bring forth flower and fruit. Likewise, in 
contrast with the “brush-pile lives” about 
us — men whose experiences are without 
purpose and whose very virtues are as un- 


‘related mosaics—the ‘Christian is one whose 


life has a central meaning and a divine 
purpose and whose every experience, in sun- 
shine or shadow, contributes to the enrich- 
ment of the soul. 

My sermon would not be complete if I 
did not mention at least one characteristic 
of man which sets him apart and makes 
him greater than any tree. The thought 


is suggested by my third text, “I see men 
. . . as trees walking.” But trees do not 
walk! They suggest but little of that 
“space-hunger” which is so characteristic 
of man. Man must be venturesome. He 
must move out and up and on. Like the 
tree he finds resources in deep and ancient 
soils. Like the tree he grows upward and 
reaches outward; but, unlike a tree, he 
moves forward. In the earth, he is not 
of it. At best he is a pilgrim who seeks 
another country. He moves because he 
lives, and lives because he moves. Born 
in time and place, his destination is in the 
realm of the deathless and the eternal. If 
he has discovered life’s secret, if he 
has enjoyed communion as well as con- 
tact with the Lord of Life, and is con- 
scious of the upsurge and inflow of Christ’s 
Holy Spirit, his soul walks, even now,~ 
among the stars. 


Preaching: Opinion or Authority? 


FreDeRIC A. STERNER 


Text: Matt. 7:29, “For He taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 


Jesus was a great preacher. In all the 
ages of prophecy none have surpassed Him 
in beauty of form of expression, in sim- 
plicity of presentation, in depth of thought, 
in universality of application and conse- 
quently in effectiveness upon His hearers. 
And so it is not at all strange that they 
were “astonished at his doctrine,’ and that 
it says that “He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” 

The pulpit today has comparatively little 
authority. It has persuasive influence. It 
does bring comfort and help to many. It 
performs a certain priestly function in the 
administration of the Sacraments, and in 
some instances it actually directs the des- 
tinies and lives of many men and women. 
But its influence upon the morals, customs, 
conveutionalities and prevalent fashions is 
almost equivalent to zero. In fact so far 
from controlling and fashioning the cur- 
rent modes and manners of living, it has 
in many instances simply remained silent 
and in other instances it has actually con- 
formed to the voice and ascendant ideas of 
the world. This is the most unfortunate 
aspect of modern life. When the prophet 
is still, there is no vision; and where there 
is no vision, the people perish. When pro- 
phecy is silenced, there is no knowledge of 
God, of things spiritual or the eternal 
truths of life. The nation is eventually 
bound to follow the course of all former 
kingdoms and empires, ancient and modern. 
What a tragedy! The pulpit today speaks, 
of course; but to most people the text is 
here reversed and it may be said that 
preachers speak as the scribes and not as 
having authority. 

Of course at first rebound there are many 
to be found who will condemn the pulpit. 
Why do preachers speak as the scribes and 
not with authority? Are they moral cow- 
ards? Are they unintelligent, blind leaders 
of the blind? Why doesn’t the pulpit speak 
with authority and power? 

Well, there are some preachers who are 
moral cowards and some who are blind lead- 
ers of the blind. But this cannot be said 
by any means of the pulpit in general. 
Many preachers have shown distinctive 
moral courage. For the most part they 
are leaders far ahead of most of the peo- 
ple in vision and thought. The real cause 
of the pulpit’s lack of authority les deeper, 
and the source of the trouble is in both 
pulpit and pew. The pulpit too often has 
been unfaithful to its specialty and the 
pew too often has been ignorant of the 
true application of that specialty and 
even intolerant of it when it was intelli- 
gently and faithfully presented. 

St. Paul at one time spoke of the foolish- 
ness of preaching. Preaching today very 
often seems to answer the Apostle’s deserip- 


CHRIST OUR HOME 


“From Christ believers inherit a 
Home of unfading splendour, where- 
in they rejoice with gladness for 
evermore.’”—J. H. Oldham, in his 
‘Devotional Diary’. 


Does Earth lack Love and Sympathy 
for Faith? 

In Christ she finds her sweet Re- 
treat. 

Does the continual war with Evil 
Powers 

Weigh down the spirit to sheer wear- 
iness? 

The soul finds in her Saviour Home 
and Rest. 

Is the mind conscious of a serious 
want 

Of power of Thought or Culture 
prized on Earth? 

It finds a splendour of Eternal 
Wealth 

In the forgiveness 
Grace 

Ever stored up for faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

So that while coldness, 
and want, 

Knock at her very door, the soul 
enriched 

In her Beloved Lord can turn to Him 

As Love and Rest and Riches, all in 
One. 

Therefore, Lord Jesus! keep me from 
the fault 

Of judging of myself by what I feel: 

Or by the things which may en- 


and renewing 


weariness 


viron me. 

Rather grant me the joyous confi- 
dence 

To find in Thee a Heavenly Com- 
petence. 


—wWilliam Olney 


tion, and the manner in which it is re- 
spected, heeded or regarded makes it at 
times seem absolutely futile. Preachers 
have long ago learned that those who sit 
in the pews will for the most part do just 
as they please. The preacher speaks to 
them as one of the scribes and not as one 
having authority. What he says is regard- 
ed as opinion of no more value or worth 
than their own. If it squares and har- 
monizes with their opinion or the prevalent 
fashions and vogues, there is a nod of ap- 
proval and a general round of applause. 
If it does not square or harmonize with 
their opinion or the prevalent fashions and 
vogues, it is at first accepted with a toler- 
ant smile and silently passed by as one of 


the preachers’ pet hobbies. If he insists 
upon further assault upon the current opin- 
ion and fashions, there is soon evident a 
revolt and a warning. Some even already 
stay away from Church at the first dis- 
pleasure. If in the face of warning the 
assaults are continued, more stay away 
from the service; and if the question un- 
der discussion touches too vitally the 
sources of income, the things people like 
to do, their appetites and habits or institu- 
tions that yield them profit and pleasure, 
the preacher whether he is right or wrong 
will find himself the center of a bitter 
counter attack and a movement which may 
in time wreck the whole congregation. The 
fact that “so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you” then is poor con- 
solation to a brave man as he stands amidst 
the wreckage and destruction of an organ- 
ization and institution. 


That the pulpit is partly to blame for 
its weakness is by no means to be denied. 
It must be admitted without question that 
the pulpit has so often and so long preach- 
ed so much which was nothing but opinion 
that the pew cannot altogether be blamed 
for having gotten into the habit of con- 
sidering and evaluating it as such. The 
freedom of the pulpit is sometimes abused 
as much as is the freedom of the press, 
and under the guise of this freedom often- 
times there has been preached from many 
pulpits everything and anything except the 
Gospel and the experience that comes from 
having found and lived that Gospel. 

But here is a matter which requires much 
consecrated attention and the application 
of common sense. What do you mean when 
you say preach the Gospel? Does this ex- 
clude all reference to the evil of war, to 
social questions, to polities, to prevalent 
customs, to habits and appetites? Does 
this confine the preacher’s message to a 
pale theology acceptable to all, to an emo- 
tional encomium of the Jesus who paid it 
all, and to brilliant rhapsodies on the glories 
of the life to come? The preachers too 
often have made their sermons only this. 
And yet one of the most widespread re- 
volts against the Church today has resulted 
from just this. When we speak of the 
Gospel message, we must realize that this 
includes and takes in all phases of life, of 
living and reality. Nothing is thus for- 
eign to the message of the pulpit. The 
preacher has right and should talk about 
the evils of war, about social questions, 
about polities, about customs and habits: 
in fact, about almost everything there is. 
It is not simply the freedom of speech and 
the pulpit that gives him this privilege. It 
is the practical application of the Gospel 


which makes it a duty and a stern neces- — 


sity. 
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But the point to be stressed is that 
what the preacher says about these matters 
must not be opinion. It must be Gospel 
truth. It must be the application of the 
Gospel message to these various phases of 
life; not a narrow legalistic application of 
tests, but a living and vital application of 
the spirit of Christ which the preacher 
must find, know and experience in an agony 
of meditation, prayer and communion. 
Preachers preach so much opinion because 
they are preaching books, magazines and 
newspapers. Most preachers read too much 
and think too little. They entertain them- 
selves with the thoughts of others and miss 
the truths that come from communion with 
God. They ramble through libraries and 
the great Source Book lies silently by to be 
used for the daily devotions, for the neces- 
sary text and occasional fitting references. 
To speak with authority one must find Him 
who was the Authority and learn to know 
Him in spirit, and that great Spirit be- 
comes ours only by constant and faithful 
association with the record, picture and 
portrait that has come to us through Holy 
Seripture. It is the preacher’s task to 
search for the authoritative principle of 
life and his specialty to apply his findings 
to all questions and problems of reality and 
human experience. 

This necessarily makes the preacher’s 
message quite different from that of any 
other. His treatment of social questions 
for instance becomes quite different from 
that of the politician or the economist. It 
is the preacher’s specialty to test the prac- 
tices of the social order by the standards 
of the spirit of Christ. It is his duty to 
point out to what extent those practices 
conform or do not conform with that spirit 
of Christ. What does not conform to this 
spirit of Christ is in accordance with the 
Christian revelation wrong. The politician 
may say that the Christian standpoint is 
too idealistic and cannot be practiced. But 
that does not matter It is the preacher’s 
duty to proclaim that ideal, The economist 
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PARADES 


I cannot watch parades go by 
Nor hear the proud drums beat 
But I recall a soldier song 

And tramp of marching feet, 
Remembering how flags were hung 
Like courage in our street. 


And when the shining bands blare 
out 

A soldier’s lullabies 

Above the lusty shout of boys, 

Above the children’s cries, 

I have to turn my head against 

The ghosts in women’s eyes. 


—Gertrude Callaghan, in 
New York Times. 


may scoff and say that the preacher’s mes- 
sage is all out of accord with economic 


laws. But that does not matter. It is still 
the preacher’s duty to proclaim that which 
is the spirit of the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus. People, for instance, may 
say that now that the liquor traffic is legal, 
it is right. Politicians may say that some 
form of the traffic must be tolerated. Hco- 
nomists of a certain kind may point out a 
new industry in time of depression. One 
man may support it because of his invest- 
ments. Another may say that his whole 
living comes from it. But to the preacher 
none of this must matter. As long as the 
liquor traffic is a social evil, it is wrong; 
and no law, no political theory, no teach- 
ing of any economist, no argument of any 
individual can make it right. And it’s 
the preacher’s duty to say this and teach 
this regardless of public sentiment or pub- 
lic opinion. And he says it on authority 
and not as opinion. The Christian law of 
love gives the preacher authority to con- 


MESSENGER 9 
demn any traffic that harms the bodies, 
minds and souls of men and interferes 


with their peace and happiness; and the 
Christian law of sacrifice gives the preach 


er authority to demand that all who profit 
by a traffic that harms their fellowmen 
shall forsake their profits and withdraw 


from such traffic. Fully a hundred more 
applications of this principle could be made 
to popular customs, practices, fads, fash- 
ions and vogues which run counter to the 
spirit of Christ. No matter how deeply 
rooted they may be, no matter how preva- 
lent may be the idea that they are right, 
no matter how universally they may be 
practiced; in accordance with the Chris- 
tian spirit they are wrong, and the preach- 
er speaks with authority when he de- 
nounces and condemns them. 

Do Christian congregations want their 
preachers to speak with authority or as 
one of the scribes? Dare they demand of 
their preachers that they preach the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, the spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ, the law of love and sac- 
vifice? Do elders, deacons and laymen have 
the moral courage to demand that their 
preachers have the moral courage to preach 
the Gospel appled to all the phases of 
life, living and reality without fear or 
favor or change in deference to any pub- 
lic opinion or current custom, vogue or 
conventionality? For this is demanding 
more of themselves than of the preachers. 
This means that they are duty bound to fill 
the pews to listen to that preaching, that 
they must have the tolerance to endure the 
fire of the prophet and that they must 
have the breadth of spirit and depth of 
character to curb resentment and withhold 
persecution when their opinions, practices 
and sources of income do not square with 
the law of the Lord. Dare the pew demand 
this and take the consequences? “Thus 
saith the Lord” is an authority that has a 
right to demand that “to obey is better 
than sacrifice.” 

Reading, Pa. 


What the League Means to Young Men 


By Puitie W. WEISS 


(An Address delivered at a Philadelphia Laymen’s Meeting in Junc) 


The ever-growing Men’s League of our 
united denomination means much to the 
men of our Church. It is an organization 
whereby the men of this generation can be 
led into a closer and a more workable rela- 
tionship with the Church. 

Looking at the present age from the 
standpoint of a student, I would say that 
it is an age where the people in general are 
seeking not only for financial prosperity 
and security, but for something surely 
grounded, something definite and stable. 
It is truly a time of chaos, economically 
and politically, and was, for some time, 
religiously. But as we are concerned main- 
ly with the problems of the Church and 
religion, we shall confine ourselves to this. 

There was a time when the tendency of 
religious thought was to swing away from 
the more fundamental character to the 
‘more liberal, to Humanism, especially to 
that kind of Humanism which was ex- 
pounded by the Chicago Divinity School, 
through Professors Weiman and Haydon. 
A socialized gospel was preached and 
sought after; one which was shallow and 
superficial, and which merely brushed ever 
so lightly over the surface of deep Christ- 
tian reality. But as the pendulum swings 
first to the extreme right and then to the 
extreme left, so the religious trend has 
been, recently, to return to a more stable 
interpretation of the Scriptures. With this 
change has also come the desire to find just 
such a condition, and the older established 
denominations, such as our own, have 
shown an increase in membership. 

Of course, this is merely a presentation 
of the situation as it is found in general, 
and the processes are not as yet completed. 
It is because of this incompleted process of 
the return to God and a more satisfying, 
even a more stern interprtation of the 


Scriptures, that the Men’s League offers so 
many admirable opportunities to the men 
of this present day. 


MY BIBLE AND I 


We've traveled together, my Bible 
and I, 

Through all kinds of weather, with 
smile or with sigh; 

In sorrow or sunshine, in tempest 
or calm, 

Thy friendship unchanging, my lamp 
and my psalm. 


We've traveled together, my Bible 
and I, 

When life has grown weary, 
death e’en was nigh, 

But all through the darkness of mist 
or of wrong, 

I found there a solace, a prayer 
and a song. 


and 


So now who shall part us, my Bible 
and I? 

Shall isms and schisms or 
Lights’ who try? 

Shall shadows for substance, or 
stone for good bread, 

Supplant thy sound wisdom, give 
folly instead? 


Oh, no! my dear Bible, exponent of 
Light, 

Thou sword of the Spirit, put error 
to flight! 

And still through life’s journey, 
until my last sigh, 

We'll travel together, my Bible 
and I. —Mrs. H. E. Ball 


“New 


Here we have an organization which 
leads men into a better understanding of 
what the denomination stands for, what 
it does, and what its responsibilities and 
obligations are. Through the medium of 
the League the lay members of the congre- 
gations become personally acquainted with 
the “inner workings” of our Kingdom task. 
By first being themselves led into this bet- 
ter and fuller understanding of their 
Chureh and the work of Christ’s earthly 
kingdom, the laymen will thus be better 
fitted to lead the other members of their 
respective congregations into a _ fuller, 
richer understanding. 

The strength and power of the Church 
of Christ lies not in the pulpit alone, but 
in a large measure in the pews! Through 
such an organization as the League this 
vast resource of power, with all its poten- 
tialities for Christian service, can be 
brought into proper, closed circuits, and 
can help to run the dynamos which assist 
in radiating the grace and power of our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

The youth of today composes the mem- 
bership of the Church of .tomorrow. As 
youth needs leading and guidance, where 
can it find a better type of leading and 
guidanee for service in the Chureh Mili- 
tant than through the medium of such an 
organization? 

The Chureh needs the Youth and the 
Laity; and Youth and the Laity need the 
Church. A perfect combination! One of 
the best means for securing the rich har- 
mony between the two so urgently needed 
is certainly the Men’s League. We have 
grown admirably thus far, under excellent 
leadership. Let us continue to grow, both 
in numbers and in the service of the Mas- 
ter here in time. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Constitution for the Evangelical and Reformed Church 


The Committee on Constitution is mak- 
ing rapid progress with its work. All of 
the sub-committees have been meeting, 
some of them holding several two-day ses- 
sions. Conferences have been held with 
groups which have special concern with 
certain matters. One of the committees 
recently held an all-day meeting with the 
presidents or other representatives of our 
theological seminaries, colleges and aca- 
demies, considering the relation of the 
educational institutions to the Church. 

The Committee on Constitution met in 
Cleveland June 25 and 26 to hear reports 
and review everything that has been pre- 
pared thus far. There are seventeen busy 
men on the Committee, seven pastors, five 
attorneys, three theological vrofessors 
and two secretaries. All of them were 
present except two attorneys who were 
detained by court business. The meeting 
was characterized by a most beautiful 
spirit and an evident desire upon the 
part of every member to try to formulate 
just what is best for the united Church. 
They recognize the opportunity to pre- 
pare a Constitution that will be quite new 
and fitted for a united Church in this new 
day. 

As one of the two days the Committee 
was in session, June 26, was the anniver- 
sary of the merger meeting a year ago, 
a recess was taken for a half hour during 
which a most impressive commemorative 
service was held. There were expressions 
of joy and prayers of thanksgiving for 
the spirit of union and the progress that 
has been made during the past year. 

The Committee has tentatively approv- 
ed of many pages of documents bearing 
on nearly all of the important matters. 
What is fundamental and should be diffi- 
cult to change will be put into the con- 
stitution, which will be brief. The other 
material, more easy to change, as times 
change or as occasion may demand, will 
be put into the by-laws. 

The Charter and Articles of Incorpora- 
tion, which are in the hands of the com- 
mittee of five attorneys, are being studied 
from many points of view. This docu- 
ment must await the determination of a 
number of other matters, by the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and, possibly, by the 
General Synod. 

The Preamble of the Cunstitution has 
been agreed upon. A brief statement on 
Doctrine, Worship, the Sacraments, and 
Rites, has the unanimous aprroval of the 
Committee. 

The Church will doubtless be interested 
to know of some of the major matters 
that have been tentatively approved. All 
baptized persons are members of the 
Church. Those received into full com- 
munion are to be regarded as communi- 
cant members and those baptized, but not 
communicants, as “unconfirmed’’ mem- 
bers. Women shall have the same status 
as men, 


Each congregation shall have an official 
board, known as the consistory. Con- 
gregations which do not now have con- 
sistories may continue to function under 
their existing organization for the pre- 
sent. The president of the consistory 
shall be the pastor or an elder, unless the 
constitution of the local congregation pro- 
vides otherwise. Elders and deacons may 
be either ordained or consecrated to their 
offices. There is to be a board of elders 
to exercise guidance in the spiritual af- 
fairs of the congregation, and to admit 
and to transfer members. 

The Church is made up of ministers 
and lay members organized into congrega- 
tions which are affiliated with Synods 
whose elected delegates constitute the 
General Synod. The Church will thus have 
a General Synod, Synods, and congrega- 
tions. The president, secretary and treas- 
urer will be full-time officers of the 
Church and not simply of the General 
Synod. The administration of the affairs 
of the Church will be committed to the 
officers of the Church, the General Coun- 
cil and the administrative Boards and 
agencies named by the General Synod. 

The General Synod will meet biennial- 
ly, preferably in May or June. A Modera- 
tor, chosen by each regular General Syn- 
od, not the president of the Church, will 
preside over the sessions. Each Synod 
will be represented in the General Synod 
by a minister and one lay member. Larger 
Synods will have additional delegates, in 
proportion to their membership. Provi- 
sion will be made for certain persons as 
delegates-at-large, if not elected by their 
Synods; they will have voice but not 
vote. The Church will enact its legisla- 
tion through the General Synod, except 
such matters as are specifically referred 
to Synods, Areas, Consistories or Con- 
gregations. 

There will be only one judicatory be- 
tween the General Synod and the con- 
gregation, to be known as the Synod. 
The Evangelical Synod has had twenty- 
one Districts and the Reformed Church, 
fifty-eight Classes. There is to be no 
overlapping of Classes or Districts, and 
all congregations in a given territory, 
irrespective of language used, are to be 
included in a Synod. It is proposed to 
divide the Church into approximately 
thirty-five Synods. A Synod will hold one 
meeting a year, in the spring, for legis- 
lation. Its fall meeting will be a Church 
workers’ conference regarding the de- 
nominational work, which the pastor and 
representatives of all of the organizations 
of the congregation will be expected to 
attend. Each Synod will have a Council 
with certain defined duties. 

The Synods will be grouped into Areas, 
probably six in all. An Area will have no 
legislative authority. It will have a full- 
time president, who, with the presidents 
of the Synods and several laymen, will 


consistitute the Area Council. This Coun- 
cil will assist with the promotional work. 
It will constitute the Placement Commit- 
tee for the Area. The president of the 
Area will have important duties, which 
are being carefully defined. 

In the Evangelical Synod the number 
of Boards has been larger than in the 
Reformed Church, Denominational fune- 
tions have been differently allocated. 
There will probably be a Board of Na- 
tional Missions, a Board of International 
Missions, a Board of Christian Education 
and Publication, a Board of Business Man- 
agement, and a Board of Pensions and 
Relief. There will be several commis- 
sions—on High Education, Social Action, 
and Evangelism—and auxiliary agencies 
for men and for women, and for Chari- 
table Institutions. 

Locating of pastors has been one of 
the most difficult problems in _ both 
Churches. It is felt that the Placement 
Committee can be an important factor 
in providing a satisfactory solution. When 
a pastor desires a change, he is to make 
this known through the president of the 
Synod to the Placement Committee, in 
writing; if the congregation desires a 
change, it shall do likewise; in case of 
death or retirement of a pastor, the same 
procedure is to be followed. The Place- 
ment Committee shall confer with the 
pastor and with the congregation, which 
shall have the right to fill a vacancy by 
election. Whenever, in the judgment of 
the Placement Committee, a change of 
pastor seems advisable for the welfare of 
the congregation or of the pastor, or 
whenever a change seems advisable in 
the interest of the Church at large, the 
Placement Committee shall confer with 
the pastor or with the congregation or 
with both, regarding a change, and with 
the approval of one or both parties, shall 
effect the change. ; 

The Committee has given consideration 
to the order in which the several major 
groups of Articles of the constitution and 
of the by-laws shall be placed. 

The most important feature of the con- 
stitution not yet put into definite shape 
is the section on Discipline. Two of the 
four committees have been dealing with 
that separately, but a new committee, the 
fifth one, has been made responsible for 
this section. This new committee will 
meet during the summer and in the early 
fall, in order to present the results of 
its work to the Committee on Constitu- 
tion at its next meeting. 

The present intention and confident 
hope of the Committee is that it will be 
able to complete the first draft of the con- 
stitution and by-laws by the end of this 
year and have it printed for considera- 
tion by the Classes and the Districts next 
winter and spring. 

William E. Lampe, 
Secretary. 
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BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


We are delighted to announce that the 
30wling Green Academy salary fund has 
been closed for the season, and our goal, 
$500, has been realized. We only needed 
$10 last week to make it $500, and a erisp 
$5 bill from M. Smith as a memorial to 
her mother, and_a card from Treasurer Hol- 
linger of Salem Church, Harrisburg, say- 
ing, “you can count on us for $5,” balanced 
our ledger. All the members of our Com- 
mittee join with our Chairman, Dr. Lein- 


bach, in saying most heartily “We thank 
you” to all who have helped to complete 
this fund. Should any further contribu- 
tions reach us before this announcement is 
read, we will see that they are applied to 
next year’s fund. 


Rey. Harvey S. Shue, pastor of Manor 
Charge, Adamstown, Md., conducted wor- 
ship services at I, O. O. F. Home, Fred- 
erick, Md., on June 23, members of Trinity 
Church assisting in the service. 


THE REV. 
FREDERICK MAYER, D.D. 


Another of our beloved veterans 
has entered into the heavenly rest, 
in the person of Dr. Mayer, pastor 
emeritus ef the First Church, Youngs- 


town, Ohio, who passed away June 


20 in his 79th year, An aecount of | 
his useful life and many labors will __ 
be given later. N 


tas, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Rev. H. Baur to R. 1, Clifton, Texas. 

Rev. F. W. Fischer from Burksville, IIL., 
to R. 4, Waterloo, Il. 

Rev. J. Philip Harner from 201% Park 
Place to 201A Park Place, University, Va. 

Rey. FE, A. Ludwig from Berlin, Wis., to 
2712 W. Brown St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. J. Lueder, Prof., D.D., Em., from 
9955 Charles St. to 636 Gary Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rev. Elmer M. Ringe to R. R. 6 (Creve 
Coeur), Peoria, Ill. 

Rev. Frederick W. Ringe from 2835 N. 


58th St. to 2839 N. 56th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Rev. Lawrence Selzer from 929 8S. W. 


3rd Ave. to 605 S. W. 18th Ave., Miami, 
Ila. 

Rey. J. J. Silbermann, Em., from Glen 
Hllyn, IlL, to Monee, Ill. 


Prof. Theo. Louis Trost from 219 Post 
Ave. to 1100 S. Goodman St., Rochester, 
N.Y 


Rev. F. B. Tsehudy to R. 2, Arthur, Ill. 
Rev. Ernest Lynn Wiedenmann from 124 


N. E. 22nd St. to 1732 N. W. 21st St., 
Miami, Fla. 
Rey. John A. Yount from Pittsburgh, 


Pa., to Pittsburgh City Home and Hos- 
pitals, Mayview, Pa. 


Ice cream festival will be held on the 
lawn of St. Mark’s Church, Allentown, Pa., 
Rev. G. D. Kressley, pastor, on July 19. A 
union picnic of St.,Mark’s and St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Sunday Schools will be held July 
27 in Dorney Park. 

Holy Communion was observed in Im- 
manuel Church, Indianapolis, Imd., June 
30, in charge of the pastor, Rev. H. FP. 
Weckmueller. Raymond Brandes, Jr., who 
won a Stewardship prize, assisted in the 
purchase of a plate for the Communion 
service. 

Frederick County Council of Religious 
Education sent their president, Rev. Har- 
vey 8. Shue, to Lake Geneva, Wis., for a 
week, July 1 to 6, to attend Council Offi- 
cers’ Training School. In his absence, Dr. 
Joseph H. Apple, president emeritus, and 
Dr. Henry I. Stahr, president of Hood Col- 
lege, were in charge of services in Manor 
Charge. 

On June 1, the Rev. John A. Yount en- 
tered upon his duties as resident chaplain 
and recreational director of the Pittsburgh 
City Home and Hospitals, at Mayview, Pa. 
This institution has a population of 4,000 
patients and 500 employees. The Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, the Hon. Wm. N. MeNair, 
spoke at the institution services on June 
16. About 2,000 persons were in attend- 
ance. 

In Zion Church, N. Canton, O., Dr. 
Melvin E. Beck, pastor, 6 new members 
were received at Pentecost Communion 
season. Average S. S. attendance for the 
6 months in 1935 is 660. The pastor is 
preaching a series of sermons on “First 
Century Words Twentieth Century Chris- 


tians Should Be Able to Speak.’”’ Sunday 
evening services are discontinued for 


summer months. 

In Kreutz Creek Charge, Pa., Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Garrett, pastor, Memorial Day was 
appropriately observed. Rev. W. Scott 
Brendle, pastor of Denver Charge, de- 
lighted a large audience with his fine ad- 
dress. Musical organizations of Cana- 
dochly have furnished the music at some 
of the regular services and thus relieved 
the regular choir. New road at Cana- 
dochly Church is finished and is a great 
convenience and improvement. 

The Ladies’ Mite Society of Christ 
Church, Cavetown, Md., presented their 
pastor, Rev. Edward T. Plitt, with a beau- 
tiful private Communion set at the close 
of preparatory service on Saturday after- 
noon, July 6. The gift was presented by 
Elder Eugene A. Spessard of the con- 
gregation in behalf of the donors. After 
appropriate remarks of acceptance by the 
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Prof. William Rupp Barnhart of Hood 
College will speak on “Ideals for a Chang- 
ing Civilization” at the Pen-Mar Reunion 
of our denomination Thursday, July 25, at 
2 P. M. 


pastor, the gift was placed on display for 
the congregation. 

On June 30, there were 656 present in 
S. S..of Trinity Church, Canton, O., Dr. 
H. Nevin Kerst, pastor. Dr. Kerst will 
attend the semi-annual meeting of the 


Board of Home Missions, -Philadelphia, 
July 10 and 11. He is a member of this 
Board. 


On Sunday, June 238, St. Peter’s (Fet- 
terhoff) Lutheran and Reformed congre- 
gations, Revs. Robert M. Wise and Guy 
J. Moyer, pastors, observed their 147th 
anniversary. The Church could not ac- 
commodate all the members and friends 
who gathered to attend the service. 

Mr. Philip Weiss, son of Rev. William 
G. Weiss, pastor of Karmel Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., occupied the pulpit, June 


The Rev. Dr. Edgar F. Hoffmeier ! 


The minister of Emmanuel Church, Han- 
over, Penna., the Rev. Edgar F. Hoffmeier, 
D.D., will conduct the Bible Study period 
each morning at the Spiritual Conference. 
Dr. Hoffmeier’s topics include — “There- 
fore,” “The Christian Cult,’ “Our Endow- 
ment,” “The Strategy of Love.” All who 
possibly can should avail themselves of the 
opportunity to hear this able scholar of our 
Church. 


30, at both services. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society gave the pastor a surprise party 
on June 27, in celebration of his 28th 
anniversary as pastor of the Church. The 
attendance was large; the music and 
singing were very enjoyable, and a most 
interesting paper was read by Mrs. K. 
Grauf, who wrote a history of the work 
of the Church for the past 28 years. 
Prof. Edward F, D’Arms of Vassar Col- 
lege, has been elected assistant professor 
of the classics at the University of Min- 
nesota where he will begin his work in 
September. Prof. D’Arms published in 
the current issue of the “American Jour- 
nal of Philology’’ a graph on ‘The Date 
and Nature of the Lex Thoria.’’ Since 
his graduation from Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, he has been teaching at Princeton 
University and Vassar College. He is a 
member of Salem Church, Allentown, Pa. 
The Rev. Walter J. Stuckey, Wabasha, 
Minn., has accepted a call to St. John’s 
Church, LaCrosse, Wis., and will assume 
his new pastorate on August 4. The 
installation service will be held on that 
evening, under direction of a committee 
appointed by Minnesota Classis. Rey. 
Mr. Stuckey is a graduate of the Mission 
House Seminary, 1915, and has served 
Churches in Kentucky, Indiana, and Ten- 


nessee before coming to this section. No 
successor has as yet been chosen for 
Wabasha. 


St. Peter’s Church, Pikeland, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph E. Stout, pastor, will celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the building of the 
present edifice, July 14. Services will be 
held as usual, Church School at 10 and 
morning worship at 11 A. M., D. 8S. T. 
Pienic lunch will be served on the Church 
lawn at noon. Rev. Dr. Theodore F. 
Herman, editor of “The Church Service,” 
will be speaker at anniversary service at 
2 P.M. Mr. M. Nutilla, noted violinist 
of Philadelphia, will play. There will be 
roll call of former pastors and other fea- 
tures. 

The Boy Scouts of Hope Church, Phila- 
delphia, Rev. J. M. G. Darms, pastor, re- 
cently held a Parent Evening, when the 
parents of almost every scout were pre- 
sent. A fine program was presented by 
the scouts showing efficiency in scouting 
and addresses were made by the scout- 
masters, by Mr. Smith, leader of north- 
western Philadelphia sections and by the 
pastor. Many of the troop belong to the 
Catholic Church, but they mingle in hap- 
py fellowship with the other boys who 
welcome the opportunity to share their 
quarters. Among boys there is neither 
race nor religious prejudice. 

In the Evangelical Reformed Church 
of Oakley, Cincinnati, O., Dr. R. Pierce 
Beaver, pastor, $650 has been raised to 
paint the parsonage and frame portion 
of the Church. Attendance on Pentecost 
was 210, and at that time 2 new members 
were received. At second service, June 
30, David Pierce Beaver, who was born 
May 23, was baptized. The Sacrament 
was administered by Rev. Ben M. Herb- 
ster, pastor of Zion Church, Norwood. 
The current issue of “Church History”’ 
includes an article by Dr. Beaver on the 
“Donatist Circumcellions.” 

Children’s Day services were held in 
the 2 Churches of the Watsontown, Pa., 
Charge, Rev. P. A. DeLong, pastor. At 
Watsontown, the service was held June 
23 before a crowded Church. An elabo- 
rate program had been prepared and 
those taking part acquitted themselves 
most creditably. Service at McEwensville 
was presented June 30 to a filled Church. 
The program, in charge of Mrs. Dugan, 
was very pleasing and attractive. July 
14 will be the 28th anniversary of the 
present pastorate. 

Christ’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., Rev. 
H. A. Fesperman, pastor, observed Moth- 
er’s Day, May 12. S. S. offering for the 
day, amounting to $55, was given to 
Homewood, the old folks’ home of Poto- 
mac Synod. Children’s Day was observed 
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June 9, at 
Happy Home,”’ 


which time the pageant, “A 
was effectively given. Mid- 


summer Communion was held June 30 
with 551 coming to the Lord’s Table; 
offering, $357.60. Nearly 80% of appor- 
tionment for the current year has been 
paid. The consistory and their wives 
were dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Paul Smith on July 38, after which the 


regular monthly meeting was held. 


The Rey. Robert S. Mathes, pastor of 


First Church, Goshen, Ind., and son of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Nevin Mathes, has 
been honored by the Davis Foundation, 


Boston, with a traveling fellowship, and 
will sail from New York Aug. 1 for a 45 
day European trip, visiting seven coun- 
tries. This Foundation is designed to 
promote good will, friendship and under- 
standing between nations, to facilitate 
travel, study and research, to the end that 
international peace and amity be fur- 
thered. Rev. Mr. Mathes sails with a 
small group representing the Foundation 
on the 8S. S. Deutschland. 

In First Church, High Point, N. 'C., Rev. 
Hoy L. Fesperman, pastor, a successful two 
weeks of Daily Vacation Bible School came 
to a close with a fine program by the chil- 
dren on June 30. Attendance of 363 at 
S.8. made record attendance for the year. 
During July and August, First Church will 
unite with a number of other Churches for 
union services in the evening. Church- 
mens League had 40 present at June meet- 
ine; Dr. Bowne of the Episcopal Church 
was guest speaker. Miss Mary Agnes 
Crooks, daughter of Elder M. F. Crooks, 
and Robert Cook were united in marriage 
in a pretty home wedding at 9 A. M., June 
30, Rev. Mr. Fesperman, pastor of the 
bride, performing the ceremony. 


Miss Sallie H. Leinbach, of West Lees- 
port, Pa. a sister of Dr. Thomas H. 
Leinbach, St. John’s Church, Reading, 
Pa., departed this life on Sunday night, 
June 28. She was a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elias A. Leinbach and was born in 
18638. For a number of years she served 
as matron at Bethany Orphans’ Home un- 
til her health began to fail when she 
made her home with her sister, Mrs. John 
Z. Rieser, at West Leesport. She was a 
devoted Christian woman and loved the 
Church in which she was born and reared. 
She was a patient sufferer for many years 
but always maintained a cheerful and 
optimistic spirit. The funeral services 
were held at the Rieser home in West 
Leesport, Pa., on June 27, and were in 
charge of her pastor, Rev. John K. Stoudt. 
Interment was made in Epler’s Church 
cemetery. 


In Memorial Church, Toledo, O., Rev. 
Perry H. Baumann, pastor, Miss Eliza- 
beth Kish, deaconess, addressed Toledo 
Federation of Evangelical and Reformed 
Women on the subject, ‘The Romance of 
Missions.’’ She also taught the subject, 
“Beginners and Primary Handwork,” at 
Daily Vacation Bible School Institute for 
teachers. Miss Kish also organized Mem- 
orvial’s first Vacation Bible School. Among 
the projects will be a trip to a local home 


for the aged and an orphanage. The 
pastor has just completed teaching 


Chureh History and Old Testament His- 
tory in Spring Valley Camp for Girls, of 
which he has been dean for the past 3 
years. She is also teaching the Book of 
Daniel to the Alumni Council of Toledo 
S. S. Association. The Bible School, 
planned for a period of 4 weeks, is self- 
supporting and will hold closing program 
July 14 at evening services. 


Trinity Church, Halifax, Pa., Rev. Guy 
J. Moyer, pastor, fittingly commemorated 
its 80th anniversary during week begin- 
ning June 2. On Sunday evening, June 
2, Trinity congregation was host to 
Methodist and United Brethren congrega- 
tions in a union memorial service, the 
pastor delivering the sermon and the 
other ministers assisted in the service. 
During the week, the following ministers 


of the Reformed Church were guest speak- 
ers: Revs. Charles Huyette, Millersburg; 
Walter C. Pugh, HE. Petersburg; L. C. T. 
Miller, Elizabethtown; Walter R. Hart- 
zell, Lykens; Charles EK. Heffleger, Tower 
City; J. C. Pease, Mechanicsburg. The 
anniversary service was brought to a 
close on Pentecoastal Sunday with intant 
baptism, confirmation, reception of mem- 
bers and a memorial service in honor of 
the charter members. 

New Members Day was observed in 
Milton Avenue Church, Louisville, Ky., 
Rev. John W. Myers, pastor, on June 30. 
Nearly all of the 50 members received 
since Jan. 1, 1935, were present as spec- 
ial guests. This congregation has recent- 
ly sent its second son into the Gospel 
ministry, Mr. Frank Fischer, who is a 
graduate of Heidelberg College. Appor- 
tionment is paid to date and over $1000 
paid on Church debt so far this year. 
Part of Church School building was re- 
finished before Easter. §S. S. has 3 base- 
ball teams entered in the various leagues 
of the city: one for senior girls, one for 
senior boys and one for young men. The 
boys’ team is undefeated to date and is 
leading its league. The young people are 
represented at C. E. Convention in Phila- 
delphia by 2 strong delegates. Various 
departments of the Church will send dele- 
gates to Hanover, Ind., Training Confer- 
ence in July. 

Redeemer’s Church, Dushore, Pa., Rev. 
C. B. Meyers, pastor, was dedicated June 
30. Services were held at 2 P. M. and 
were attended by a congregation that 
crowded the building. The pastor was in 
charge and sermon was preached by Rev. 
P. A. De Long, stated clerk of Wyoming 
Classis and President of Eastern Synod. 
The choir sang special music under di- 
rection of the pastor’s daughter. The 
new Church which takes the place of the 
one burned down last January, is a frame 
structure, seating about 200 people. In 
addition to the auditorium, it contains a 
large recreational room, a well equipped 
kitchen, lavatories, shower baths and 
furnace room. The congregation is part 


of the federated work being maintained 
jointly by Wyoming Classis and Lacka- 
wanna Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church. This work, made up of Reform- 
ed congregations at Dushore and Overton 
and Presbyterian congregation at Bernice, 


The Rev. John S. Adam 


The Spiritual Conference Committee an- 
nounces the preacher of the opening ser- 
mon, Monday, July 29, 8 o’clock, to be 
Rev. John S. Adam. Rev. Mr. Adam is the 
pastor of Christ Church, Middletown, Md. 
He has for many years been active and 
useful in the affairs of the denomination 
and especially the Potomac Synod. 
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has continued for about 7 years, free of 
any friction or unpleasantness. 


In Third Chureh, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Dr. N. B. Mathes, minister, both Home 
and Foreign Mission days were observed 
with offerings for the Board’s debts. The 
Lenten season with worship services on 
Wednesday nights brought a spiritual up- 
lift as was evidenced by the best atten- 
dance of the present pastorate. Easter 
was likewise observed with special musi- 
cal programs and the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, confirmation and the 
reception of new members—23 being re- 
ceived. The offering totaled $165. Chil- 
dren’s Day was a most happy occasion, 
the service being held on June 23, and 
the service of the Board of Christian 
Education used; an offering for our 
Board was received. Some needed repairs 
on the Church building are planned for 
the summer months. The pastor plans to 
be in his pulpit most of the vacation 
period. The congregation suffered a great 
loss in the death of Mrs. Nannie Kunkle, 
who, after 30 years of invalidism, passed 
to her reward on June 9. She was buried 
by the side of her husband, the late Rey. 
Mr. Kunkle, in the cemetery at Tiffin, O. 
She was most interested in all the work 
of the Church and had many friends in 
the Reformed Church in this city and 
elsewhere. 


On June 23, St. Peter’s Church, Ger- 
mano, O., Rev. H. N. Smith, pastor, cele- 
brated the 85th anniversary of the building 
of the first Church in Germano and the 
130th anniversary of organization of con- 
gregation. During Bible School session, 
Rev. G. V. Walker, a former pastor, read 
a history of the 8. 8. from the time of its 
organization in 1845 to the present. At 
morning worship, Rev. E. EK. Naragon, a 
son of the congregation, brought the anni- 
versary message and Holy Communion was 
observed. Guests were served with picnic 
dinner at noon, in Community Hall. At 
afternoon session, there were greetings 
from former pastors and members, inelud- 
ing Revs. J. J. Gruber, G. V. Walker and 
F. C. Schlater. There were letters from 
others. A Church history and records of 
various pastors dating back to 1826 were 
read. The first Church was called Zion’s 
and was organized as a Union Lutheran 
and Reformed Church in 1805. In 1806 a 
log Church was built; and in 1835 a frame 
Church was erected. The present Church 
was built Jan. 5, 1879. St. Peter’s has 
sent 5 sons into the ministry. A religious 
drama, “The Book of Ruth,” was presented 
in the evening in Community Hall. Before 
the celebration, the W. M. 8. placed a new 
carpet in the Church, Church School pur- 
cased a new piano, and 2 of the classes will 
have the windows decorated. 


In Greencastle Charge, Pa. Rev. G. 
Ermine Plott, pastor, Children’s Day ser- 
vices were held in both Churches on June 
9. The program, prepared by the Board 
of Christian Education was used with 
splendid results. Mother’s Day services 
were held May 12. In both Churches 
the children’s and young people’s choirs 
led the music, singing special numbers 
appropriate to the day. On a recent Sun- 
day evening, Grace Church enjoyed a 
sacred concert given by Mr. Oswald 
Johns, native of Wales and a baritone 
soloist. He was assisted by the 8 choirs 
of Grace Church. These choirs were 
vested for the first time on Easter. On 
that night the senior choir sang the can- 
tata, “Christ, the Victor,’’ under direc- 
tion of Mr. David Martin. The young 
people and children, under direction of 
Mr. Ellis Izer, assisted. Holy Commun- 
ion was observed in Grace Church June 
30. The same was observed at Trinity 
Church, July 7. This Charge has been 
greatly saddened by deaths of Mrs. W. 
Harry Gillan, wife of Deacon W. Harry 
Gillan, Mr. Matthew M. Gilland, elder 
emeritus, and Miss Clara Louise Myers, 
all of whom were most faithful and are 
greatly missed. Mrs. Guy D. Gilbert, of | 
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Grace Church, was recently elected presi- 
dent of W. M. S. of Mercersburg Classis. 
Miss Nora Gilland, of Grace Church, has 
been elected acting treasurer of Mercers- 
burg Classis to fill out unexpired term 
of her father, the late Mr. Matthew M. 
Gilland. 

In East Vincent Charge, Pa. Rev. 
William Y. Gebhard, pastor, the last work- 
ers’ conference for the summer was held 
in June at the home of Supt. Lloyd Moyer 
and had as its educational objective topic, 
“Helping Pupils to Think and Study.’’ 
Seven officers and teachers of the Church 
School. were present. The children pre- 
sented the pageant-play, “A Happy 
Home,” under direction of their teach- 
ers, Mrs. Irvin Quigg, Miss Ruth Funk 
and Mrs. Lloyd Moyer. Missionary Soci- 
ety and Beacon Society sponsored a 
movie-festival during berry season. The 
educational film, “The Lady of the Lake,’’ 
was shown by courtesy of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. Miss Mabel Ed- 
dowes, missionary on furlough from in- 
terdenominational inner mission in Ni- 
gerian area of Africa, addressed children 
of Church School and members of the 
Church, manifesting, with the aid of 
products of the natives’ handiwork, a 
deep appreciation of their skill and in- 
telligence. Patriotic drama, “Brothers,” 
which presents Christian principle of 
brotherhood in 3 scenes was given in 
Church School rooms under direction of 
Mrs. Ralph Styler. The cast was as fol- 
lows: Bertram, the boy, Walter Funk; 
Bertram, the man, John Yeager; Helen 
Blake, his mother, Mary Elizabeth Funk; 
Dr. Blake, the father, Arthur Thomas; 
Alan, the older brother, Furman Gyger; 
Margery, his sister, Phyllis Taylor; Jim 
Overton, Alan’s chum, Howard Thomas; 
The Hon. Cecil Duxbury, Robert Funk; 
Uncle Peter, Rev. Wm. Y. Gebhard. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESY 
By William C. Allen 


This article does not allude to visitors 
to the United States who, subtly or open- 
ly, seek our aid in their future wars. 

In the recent society column of the 
“Tondon Telegraph” we read of American 
hospitality: “It makes British visitors 
gasp for breath, since they are almost 
killed by kindness, entertained to distrac- 
tion.” This generous statement confirms 
what I have often observed. Many Eng- 
lish people who have not been to America 
are disposed to be critical about us—some- 
times rightly so. Those who have visited 
our shores generally retain a kindly feeling 
toward their trans-Atlantic neighbors. 
When we are in their rock-ribbed island 
they are quite apt to reciprocate socially, 
even though their attentions may only con- 
sist of inviting us to the sacred ritual of 
afternoon tea. 

Not long ago I was conversing with a 
lady who, with her husband, a well-known 
United States army officer, had been quar- 
tered with the American troops in the 
Rhinish city of Coblenz after the Great 
War. She spoke of the unaffected courtesy 
extended to them by all classes of the 
German population, the efforts to assist 
them as to household or other matters, in 
every possible way. Her experience caused 
her to understand the human side of the 
national character. Newspapers and poli- 
ticians continued to whip up animosity 
against the then late enemies of the United 
States, but the hospitality of the German 
people disarmed any prejudices she may 
previously have had regarding them. 

Early in the year 1926 I for a few 
weeks was at the Tivoli Hotel, Panama. 
The Atlantic and Pacific fleets were in for 
winter maneuvers. I was told there were 
seventeen admirals present. There were a 
host of officers and their ladies who had 
come from the north to participate in the 
gaities of the season. On the balcony of 
the hotel there often sat a man of un- 
questioned Teutonic features—a merchant 
from Ecuador—with his daughter and her 
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husband. No one spoke to them. So I 
made advances and found them to be cul- 
tured people, with fine ideals and broad 
sympathies. After returning home this 
gentleman sent me some Heuadorian sticks 
as a contribution to a collection of canes 
from many parts of the world. 


In a city of a million people within the 
British Empire, years after the Great War, 
I addressed the Rotary Club. Two days in 
advance I called on the president; an emi- 
nent titled and business gentleman. After 
presenting my introductions — including 
those from the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America — he ex- 
claimed: “You will find a great deal of ill- 
will toward America in this country.” I 
responded: “I know it, and part of my 
work is to endeavor to allay that feeling.” 
He continued: “I have recently returned 
from the United States and everywhere 
was treated with the utmost hospitality. 
On my return I was promised the sale of 
10,000 copies if I would write a book 
against America. I could not do it after 
all the courtesies I had received. I told 
them I could not think of such a thing!” 
Here was a man of wide influence who 
possibly could have made money, and cer- 
tainly could have secured much credit for 
a dubious sort of patriotism, by stimulat- 
ing an unfavorable attitude toward the 
United States. American personal courtesy 
had been an American defense. 


It is true that the United States needs 
friends today. Every sincere gesture of 
reciprocal friendliness strengthens our 
world position as to economic and political 
security. Three times I have been to 
Australia, once during the Great War; 
many people of that sunny land have not 
loved us since then. A few days ago I 
received a letter from an Australian cor- 
respondent recounting his recent voyage 
from San Francisco to Sydney. This letter 
told the numerous high Church officials on 
the ship, from New Zealand and Australia. 
All were returning from or through the 
United States, all were appreciative of the 
reception and courtesies they had received 
at our hands. The expression of this feel- 
ing was particularly noticeable at the sea- 
sons of divine worship held on board. Cer- 
tainly a great change has recently been 
wrought; mutual visitations between the 
two countries have contributed to this 
end. When we know that the dominions 
and commonwealths of the Empire since 
the Great War have demanded and_ ob- 
tained increased influence and recognition 
from the London government, the impor- 
tance to both England and America of 
“colonial” friendships may be understood 
by all. 


In the year 1885 the American ship 
“Cashmere” was wrecked on the northern 
coast’ of Japan, The inhabitants of two 
small villages rescued, fed and clothed the 
distressed mariners and started them on 
their way to Tokyo. In 1888 the United 
States Congress appropriated $5,000 as a 
gift to the kindly fisher folk. The money 
was invested and since that time children 
of the two little communities have been at 
least partly educated with the income de- 
rived from that source. Those friendly 
Japanese possessed a humane political phil- 
osophy which, if followed by politicians 
and statesmen, would save humanity from 
unnumbered tragedies and woes. 


During the Civil War of the 17th cen- 
tury between the Roundheads and King 
Charles I, of England, the Bavarian Prince 
Rupert went to England to fight on behalf 
of the Royalists. During the conflict his 
falconer and falcons were by chance taken 
by the Earl of Essex of the rebel party. 
That chivalrous nobleman gracefully re- 
turned them to him. This courtly act and 
the welcome accorded him by Royalists and 
Roundheads alike, when Charles IT came 
to the throne, decided Rupert to become 
an Englishman. He added renown to his 
adopted country by his contributions to 
its arts and sciences, was a famous tennis 
player and ultimately given a resting place 
in Westminster Abbey, among her illus- 
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trious dead. 

than to have 

given foe, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Surely all this was 
ostracized him as an 


better 
unfor 


THE ANNUAL SUMMARY OF OUR 
CHURCH STATISTICS FOR 1934 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 

The reports from the 58 Classes of our 
Reformed branch of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church have at last been assem 
bled and summarized. There has been gra 
cious and persevering co-operation by all 
of the Classical Stated Clerks in the com- 
pilation of this annual record. For the 
5th consecutive year these statistics are 
presented to the Church without any evi- 
dent errors in the total Present Communi 
cant Membership and the total of all 
Benevolences. It is encouraging also to 
find that this summary can be given to 
the Church before the middle of July. In 
1931 the summary was published on Sept. 
12; in 1932, on June 9; in 1933 on Aug. 3; 
in 19384 on Aug. 238, and this year on 
July 11. 

The Statistical Summaries of the six 
Synods for the calendar year 19384 were 
completed in the following order: 1. Poto- 
mac Synod, Mar. 20; 2. Pittsburgh Synod, 
Apr. 3; 3. Eastern Synod, Apr. 12; 4. Mid- 
West Synod, May 2; 5. Ohio Synod, June 
14; 6. Northwest Synod, last report receiv- 
ed Apr. 13—Nebraska Classis is still want- 
ing, therefore the figures as given for Dee. 
31, 19383, have been used in this summary 
as tentative information. A final summary 
will be issued as soon as this report is 
received. 

The first three Classes to send in their 
reports were: 1. North Dakota on Jan. 8; 
2. Manitoba on Jan. 21; 3, Chicago on Feb. 
4, The last three Classes to transmit these 
records were 58. Nebraska (not yet re- 
ceived), 57. Lakeside Hungarian on June 
14; and 56, Zion’s Hungarian on May 2. 

It was the desire of the General Synod, 
when it changed its fiscal year so as to 
coincide with the calendar year, that the 
Statistical records would be assembled at 
the opening of the year and be published 
by the end of February. This is still a 
desired goal. It can be attained easily in 
1936, if every Classis will follow the exam- 
ple of Chicago Classis. This Classis, at its 
recent April meeting, directed “That all 
congregational blanks are to be filled out 
by those in authority and placed in the 
hands of the stated clerk by the last week 
in January but preferably as soon ss the 
congregational meeting has been held.” The 
General Synod’s stated clerk affectionately 
urges and invites this form of co-operation 
in the building of unity, promptness, effi- 
cieney and good-will for the year 19386. 
For the present year we were compelled to 
transmit our old 1933 Statistics to be used 
in the Report of the Statistics of Religious 
Bodies of America, which is annually as- 
sembled by Dr. G. L. Kieffer and prepared 
for publication throughout the United 
States early in April, 1935, It certainly 
is no eredit to our Reformed Church to 
be continually belated by one year in these 
widely circulated records. 

The following Summarized Report for 
the calendar year, 1984, of our Rk. group 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
makes record of the increases (I.) and the 
decreases (D.) as compared with the ree- 
ords for December 31, 1933: 

Ministers, 1,321, D. 15; Licentiates, 28, 
D. 8; Charges, 1,080, I. 5; Congregations, 
1,675, D. 22; Membership last report, 840,- 
864, I. 1,177; Confirmed, 12,730, I. 653; 
Certificate, 4,306, I. 333; Renewal of Pro- 
fession, 4,238, I. 381; Dismissed, 3,774, I. 
136; Deaths, 5,960, I. 331; Erasure of 
Names, 9,137, D. 278; Present Membership, 
348,267, I. 2,355; Communed during the 
year 277,847, I. 12,818; Unconfirmed mem- 
bers, 124,777, D. 937; Infant Baptism, 
9,377, D. 83; Deaths — Unconfirmed Mem- 
bers, 969, D. 52; Students for the Ministry, 
192, D. 6; Total Sunday School enrollment, 
338,983, D. 9,954; Amount of Apportion- 
ment, $1,071,550, D. $11,928; Paid on Ap- 
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$556,041, I. $22,892; Other 


portionments, 


Churches, rok ae [. $2,079,506; Parson- 


Denominational Benevolence, $230,744, D. ages, $5,484,307, €135,293: Indebtedness 
$2,032; Benevolences outside of Denomina on Property, sd aonepd I. $1,969,314. In 
tion, $44,288, D. aga 5; Total of all a later issue of the “Messenger” a study 
Benevolences, $831,073, D. $4,755; Congre- of these latest statistics and their impli- 
gational Purposes, Hh Setar I. $47,290; cations will be given. 
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(General Hugh S. Johnson, builder of the 


National Recovery Administration and its 
chief until Oct. 15, 1934, was appointed by 
President Roosevelt as works progress ad- 


ministrator for New York City, a post that 
entails the responsibility of supervising the 


expenditure of $220,000,000, of the $4,000,-. 


000,000 work relief fund. The General said 
he will take the job until Oct. 1. That he 
was “drafted” by the President and will 
serve without pay. He is to get $25 a day 
for expenses. 

President Roosevelt June 25 signed the 
$460,000,000 Naval Supply Bill, providing 
for a bigger navy, and the Senate quickly 
passed a measure providing for 1,032 more 
naval officers to man the added ships. 

The Chinese Government June 25 ap- 
pointed Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, the pres- 
ent Minister to Washington, to be the first 
Chinese Ambassador to the United States. 
Credentials of Nelson T. Johnson, Minister 
to China, to be first Ambassador, have been 
forwarded to P eiping by the State Depart- 
ment. These envoys have recently been 
elevated by the United States and China 
from ministers to ambassadors. 

Mrs. Owen D. Young, 65, wife of the 
chairman of the General Electrie Com- 
pany’s board, lawyer and financier, died at 
her home near Greenwich, Conn., June 25. 
She was a graduate of Radcliffe College 
and until recently a trustee. 

President Roosevelt set aside June 26, 
$50,000,000 from work relief funds to give 
more than half a million young Americans 
the educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties of which the extended depression has 
threatened to deprive them. The President 
has named Josephine Roche, Assistant See- 
retary of the Treasury, to head an execu- 
tive committee for the National Youth 
Administration. 

The Prince of Wales, deputized to act 
for his father, King George, led his mother 
to the throne room in Buckingham Palace 
June 26 at the last of the four Silver 
Jubilee courts. King George has not been 
well since his jubilee celebration and did 
not attend any of these courts. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Worth Bingham, wife of the United 
States Ambassador, presented 12 Amer- 
icans at the last court. 

Congress was asked by President Roose- 
velt in a special message June 27 to out- 
law suits for damages against the govern- 
ment arising out of the repeal of the gold 
clause in Federal securities on June 5, 1933, 
and to end any uncertainty that might 
arise over the Treasury’s policy in dealing 
with holders of gold clause obligations. 

More than 14,000 passengers left June 
29 on 25 ships leaving New York for for- 
cign ports—a record for the last five years, 
shipping men said. 

3eatrice Ann Frear, 16 years old, of 
Mvanston, Tl, sailed June 29 for a tour 
abroad. She was the winner in the na- 
tional competitive examination on the 
League of Nations. 

The League of Nation’s statistical year- 
hook, recently issued, shows in the fifth 
year of the depression — 1934 —that the 
death rate declined and the marriage rate 
increased nearly everywhere in the world, 
and generally in Europe the population 
rate rose. 

After colleeting 52 cents for every dollar 
spent, the Treasury closed its books upon 
the fiscal year June 29 with a deficit of 


nearly $3,500,000,000. The gross national 
debt is nearly $28,700,000,000. 

The Wagner-MeLaughlin bill, incorporat- 
ing the American National Theatre and 
Academy and naming an imposing list of 


patrons of the arts as the original in- 
corporators, was passed unanimously by 


the House June 29. The bill already had 
been passed by the Senate. It now goes 
to the President for his signature. 

The United Mine Workers agreed June 
29 to postpone a strike of more than 400,000 
soft coal workers, ordered for July 1, and 
to extend existing wage agreements 
through July 31. The union acceded to 
the personal request of President Roosevelt. 

Former President Hoover will formally 
announce late this summer that he will not 
seek the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent next year, according to Republican 
Senators who were advised recently of his 
attitude. 

In a will executed at Nice, where he 
died, the British philanthropist, John Jaf- 
fe, bequeathed to the Institut de France 
a sum of 500,000,000 franes. Mr. Jaffe 
while living made many gifts to France, 
notably to the Napoleonic Museum at Mal- 
maison. 

Almost 400 pienickers, many of them 
mothers with their babies, were hurled 
about thirty feet into the Creek at Nanti- 
coke, Pa., when an old barn dance pa- 
vilion straddling the stream collapsed in a 
thunder storm. Many children were in- 
jured. 

King Leopold III unveiled June 30 a 
massive bronze statue erected as Belgium’s 
memorial to her war hero, the late Cardinal 
Mercier. 

One hundred and fifty men and women 
were plunged together amid broken tim- 
bers June 30 when the centre section of a 
grandstand at Flemington, N. J., collapsed. 
Fight were injured. 

Hundreds of thousands of government 
employes of all ranks received higher pay 
in Great Britain when the government ful- 
filled its promise July 1 to restore the sal- 
ary cuts imposed in 19381. 

Archduke Otto, now 22, pretender to the 
Austrian throne, passed examination June 
30 for the degree of Doctor of Political 
Science at Louvain University. He was re- 
cently declared a citizen of the Austrian 
town of Hall, a step that was regarded as 
paving the way for his eventual return to 
Austria. 

According to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, death, racing against 
its record of 36,000 people killed in traffic 
accidents last year, was almost even at the 
1935 half-way mark July 1. More than 


half the 15,000 persons killed by automo- 


biles or in traffic accidents during the last 
six months were pedestrians. 

The National Education Association 
opened its annual convention at Denver 
June 80. The executive committee voted 
to set up a commission to map schooling 
for modern life. 

Fred and Al Key brought their plane to 
safe landing at Meridian, Miss., July 1, 
after breaking all existing endurance fly- 
ing records by spending almost a month in 
the air. 

Uncle Sam’s payr oll was $1,500,000 larger 
in May than in April, with an increased 
number of employes in the executive 
branch of the government, 
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According to a recent report from the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 


there are 200 billion stars in the milky 
way. 
Two German climbers have conquered 


the Grandes Jorasses by scaling the Wal- 
ker Summit, one of the last unattained 
peaks in China—13,806 feet. 

All records in the history of immigra- 
tion into Palestine were broken during the 
first six months of 1935, 30,000 Jews enter- 
ing the country during that period. The 
total was 90 per cent greater than during 
the same period in 1984. 


35TH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR UNION 


The sessions of the 85th International 
(, K. Union were held in Convention Hall, 
this city, July 2-7. Thousands of delegates 
were present from all sections of the coun- 
try. ’ Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling presided. 
While many meetings were held in Conven- 
tion Hall, a number of group meetings 
were held in the Churches and other places, 
Saturday afternoon one of the largest 
demonstrations of its kind, since the war, 
was the parade that marched down Broad 
St. to Independence Square, where a rally 
and song fest were held. The parade, esti- 
mated at 50,000, was led by a mounted 
guard that was followed by a limousine in 
which “Mother” Clarke, the widow of the 
Rev. Francis EK. Clarke, who first organ- 
ized C. E. in 1881, rode as the guest of 
honor. Most of the groups wore colorful 
regalia and carried flags and banners. A 
large number of interesting floats were also 
in line. Though it required 3 hours for 
the procession to pass a given point, the 
marchers at the end of the line were fullof 
enthusiasm as they gave their cheers and 
sang familiar hymns. The closing services 
of the Convention were held on Sunday. — 
An early morning service of consecration 4 
and Holy Communion led 3,200 young peo- 
ple to consecrate themselves to Christian _ 
service. In the evening Convention Hall 
was crowded with delegates and Christian 
men and women who desired to have part ‘ 
in the closing service, and to hear Dr, | 
Robert E. Speer of New York deliver the 
closing message. “Mother” Clarke, who ~~ 
was present, gave a word of greeting. Dr. — 
Poling, who was re-elected World Ea. oe 
dent for the 15th year, declared these ses- com 
sions to have been the most inspiring ser- 
vices he ever attended. —A. M. 3.49 * 


THE REFORMED CHURCH HOME, 
WYNCOTE, PA. 


June, the beautiful month of roses, has 
passed, oh, so quickly as time flies when 
there are plenty of activities to capture the 
mind. We had our usual services on each 
Sunday and on Wednesdays we had quite 
a few groups of young people holding ser- — 
vices. Dr. Waygood administered Com- 
munion of June 26 to all the family. The — 
annual Lawn Fete, held on June 8, despite 
the inclement weather was quite a suc. 
cessful undertaking and was very much 
enjoyed by all who participated. We take — - 
this opportunity to thank all who £6 
operated. Some time ago, Mrs. Brindly, the ’ 


in regards to jars for preserves and the 
like to help stock our pantry shelves — 
the winter. Will all those who wish to h 
in this way, kindly let Mrs. Brindly k 
at once, so she may send the necessary 
to you to fill during the summer? 

Although the Angel of Death visite 
on June 5 and called to one of our de 
beloved sisters, Mrs. Laura Smith De 
sher, God has heen good to us all, as’ 
have had very little sickness and all se 
healthy and happy at this time. — 


—Ida M. Micho 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Hood Conference 


The mission fields of Japan, 1 
Traq are respresented on the fae 
the conference to be held July 13 
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at Frederick, Md. Dr. Kriete, President 
of Miyagi College, Sendai, Japan, and Mrs. 
Kriete; Charles M. LeGalley, missionary 
on leave, North Japan College, Sendai; 
Rev.and Mrs. David D. Baker, returned mis- 
sionaries from the American Boys’ School, 
Baghdad, Iraq, and Mrs. Milton C. Lang, 
for a number of years associated with her 
husband in the work of medical missions 
in central India, are among the conference 
leaders. 

Chairman of the conference will again 
be Rev. F. A. Rosenberger of Baltimore, 
Md. Other officers are: Director of Music, 
Mr. Leonard B. Martin, Hanover, Pa.; 
Director of Reereation, Rev. Edward T. 
Plitt, Cavetown, Md.; Book Room Cus- 
todian, Mrs. Frederie R. Lentz, York, Pa.; 
Registrar, Miss Helen L. Barnhart, York, 
Pa. ° 

The conference sermon will be preached 
Sunday morning, July 14, by Rev. Henry 
I. Stahr, D.D., President of Hood College. 
The address Sunday evening will be by 
Rev. Charles E, Scheaffer, D.D., Philadel- 
phia, Seeretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions. The Sunset Services will be in charge 
of Rev. David D. Baker, and the daily 
Bible Hour conducted by Rev. Charles 
Enders, Washington, D. C., Reeording See- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions in 
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the Evangelical Synod. The Home Mis- 
sions theme, “Pioneering Today in Home 
Missions”, will be taught by Miss Carrie 
M. Kerschner, Philadelphia; the Young 
People’s Courses, “Christian Youth in Ae- 
tion”, by Miss Greta Hinkle, Philadelphia, 
and the Foreign Missions study, ‘Latin 
America”, by Mr. Charles M. LeGalley, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. David D. Baker will 
teach the course, “Into All the World”. 
Children’s Methods will be presented by 
Miss Laura M. Snyder, Womelsdorf, Pa. 

Early registrations indicate that the 
Frederick Conference will be unusually 
well attended this year. 


Hanover Conference 

Last year marked the merger of the two 
Bethany Park conferences formerly con- 
ducted by the Reformed Church and the 
Evangelical Synod in Indiana. Meeting 
for the first time on the campus of Han- 
over College, Hanover, Ind., the attendance 
was so unexpectedly large that it was dif- 
ficult to adequately take care of them, 
since preparation had not been made for 
so many. Plans are being made in ad- 
vance this year to take care of the large 
delegation expected and a program ad- 
justed to the needs of a conference of 
this size planned. More courses will be 
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offered, a number of them being eredit 
courses in the Standard Curriculum. 

Chairman representing the “KE” group is 
Rev. F. Fahrenkamp, Evansville, Ind., the 
“R” group, Rey. C. J. Snyder, Mulberry, 
Ind. The Dean is Rev. J. W. Myers, Louis 
ville, Ky., and the Registrar, Rev. H. W 


Baumer, Louisville. 


Credit courses include, “Worship”, “Un 
derstanding Young People’, “The New 
Testament”. Mission study: “Our Latin 


American Neighbors”, “Pioneering Today in 


Home Missions”. Discussion groups: “Per 
sonal Religious Living”, “Leisure Time 
and Reereation”’, “Ministers? Seminar’, 


Leaders include: Rev. H. N. Auler, Mis 
sionary to Honduras; Miss Lillian Elmen 
dorf, teacher, Evansville, Ind.; Miss Ruth 
Heinmiller, Seeretary of Girls’ Missionary 
Guilds and Mission Bands of General 
Synod, Cleveland, O.; Rev. E. G. Homrig 


hausen, pastor and professor at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. Fred 
Iske, Choirmaster, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


Rev. A. R. Kepple, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Religious Education of Evan 
gelical Synod, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. O. J. 


Reller, pastor, Evansville, Ind.; Rev. 
Charles D. Spotts, professor, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Rev. A. Wehrli, professor, Eden Sem- 


inary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


SOME DOG STORIES 


Text, Luke 16:21, “The dogs came and 
licked his sores.” 


There are forty references to dogs in 
the Bible, but most of them speak un- 
favorably of dogs. The dog as a pet, a 
household animal, and one of man’s best 
friends, was not known in the Orient 
during Bible times as it is known among 
us. Most of the dogs at that time were 
tramps and scavengers, and were regard- 
ed with contempt. Many of them ran 
loose and had no owners and no homes. 
St. Paul says, “Beware of the dogs’’ where 
he refers to evil workers. In the book 
of Revelation we are told, “Without are 
the dogs,’’ which also refers to evil per- 
sons. When David came to meet Goliath, 
the great Philistine giant, the latter cried 
out, “Am I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves?’’ 

There are only two references which 
speak more kindly of dogs, and they are 
found in the gospels. In Jesus’ parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, He says, 
“Even the dogs came and licked his 
sores.’”’ And in the story of the Syro- 
phoenician woman, who came to Jesus 
and asked Him to cast the demon out of 
her daughter, He replied, “Let the chil- 
dren first be filled: for it is not meet to 
take the children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs.’’ But Jesus used the word for 
dogs which referred to the little dogs, 
the household pets, which are found un- 
der the table. The mother grasped at 
that word as a drowning man would 
grasp at a straw, and she said, “Yea, 
Lord; even the dogs under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs.”’ -And He said 
unto her, “For this saying go thy way; 
the demon is gone out of thy daughter.”’ 

In modern times, especially in our own 
country, dogs are more highly thought of, 


and many stories are told of this faith- 
ful friend of man which cause the animal 
to be highly esteemed. 

I recently came across some dog stories 
which are pathetic in their beautiful por- 
trayal of the faithfulness of this house- 
hold pet. Some of them were related by 
Albert Payson Terhune in the “New York 
Tribune”. I can give but a brief resume 
of the stories. 

About eleven years ago a laborer in 
Illinois owned a young collie by the name 
of Shep. They were very fond of each 
other, and were practically inseparable. 
One day the master fell down a flight of 
stairs and fractured his skull. He was 
taken in an ambulance to the hospital. 
Shep bounded into the ambulance and 
cuddled close to his master, whimpering 
and licking the man’s face. 

At the hospital the man was placed on 
a stretcher and carried inside. The dog 
kept very close to his master. But when 
they reached the elevator to take the man 
to the operating room and the dog at- 


FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


Carotene, rich in vitamin <A, is 
now being used to color ice cream. 

—The Turkish government is seek- 
ing to wean its people from their 
excessive use of coffee and to pop- 
ularize ayram, the old Turkish fer- 
mented milk drink, 

—“Blue” cheese is an American 
Roquefort type and is cured in 
air-conditioned rooms rather than 
caves. 

—TIn 1811 the commander of the U. 
S. Frigate Essex urged adoption 
of a lemon juice ration for the 
navy as an indispensable food 
item. 

These “food facts” are compiled by 

the. Division of Consumers Informa- 

tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


tempted to enter an interne kept him 
out. The man leaned feebly toward the 
dog, stroking his head and whispering: 
“Tt’s all right, old friend. I'll be back. 
Wait for me here!’’ The dog stretched 
himself out on the floor beside the ele- 
vator shaft and waited. 


The master never came back. He died 
the next day. His body was taken down 
another elevator and removed from the 
hospital on another side of the building. 
Shep did not know he was gone. He had 
been told to wait where he was, and the 
faithful dog obeyed his master. At first 
he ran forward eagerly every time the 
elevator came down. He was disap- 
pointed every time and went back de- 
jected to his resting place. After count- 
less false hopes had sent him running to 
the elevator, he remained in his resting 
place but fixed his eyes on each descend- 


ing car. 


The nurses in the hospital took pity 
on the forlorn dog, and arranged a soft 


mat for him to lie on. They brought 
him food and water, and were friendly 
toward him. He became quite a favorite 
with the nurses, the internes and the 
visiting doctors. They gave him as much 
exercise as he would take, but he always 
hurried back to his mat, waiting for al- 
most eleven years for his master, whose 
last words were, “Wait for me here!”’ 

A similar case of faithfulness is shown 
by the story of Jack, a big brown collie, 
which was owned by a man living in a 
Philadelphia suburb. The man moved to 
California to settle there. He did not 
take his collie with him, but left him with 
a relative who was fond of him. 

Jack did not stay at his new home, but 
went back to his master’s closed house 
and took up his abode on its porch. Every 
afternoon he would trot down to the trol- 
ley station to meet the car on which his 
master always had come from Philadel- 
phia. In the olden days he never had 
missed a day in meeting this car and 
escorting his master home. Now he would 
scan each passenger’s face, then plod 
miserably back to the porch. 
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Jack grew as thin as a skeleton. He 
was pining to death from loneliness and 


sorrow. <A neighbor telegraphed to the 
owner in California telling him of the 


sad plight of his collie. The master took 
the next train east. Upon his arrival in 
Philadelphia, he rode out to his former 
home on his usual trolley car. Feebly, 
hopelessly, Jack crawled to the station as 
usual. Then he caught sight of the mas- 
ter for whom he had been looking and 
Waiting so long. 

The owner said to a friend in relating 
the story: “Jack gave a scream of un- 
believing rapture and threw himself 
bodily on me, sobbing as a child might 
sob. He shivered all over as if he had 
a chill. And I? Well, I blew my nose 
hard and I did a lot of fast winking. And 
I made a mighty resolve then and there 
that Jack and I never should be separated 
again as long as he might live.” 

Some of you doubtless heard the story 
of the student who graduated in one of 
our American colleges a short time ago. 
The president of the. institution called 
the students one by one, and each went 
forward to receive his diploma. When 
he called a certain name, a large dog 
went down the aisle and everybody won- 
dered what this meant. But they soon 
became aware that the dog was leading 
a young man forward. The graduate had 
sightless eyes, but his face beamed with 
joy as he followed the dog to the plat- 
form. 

When they stood before the president 
the dog put on an air as much as to say, 
“Well, we lave come to receive our 
diploma, where is it?’ And he wagged 
his tail in anticipation. When the diplo- 
ma was delivered, accompanied by some 
words of commendation for both the stu- 
dent and his dog, the faithful animal led 
his master back to his seat in triumph. 
During the four years of his young mas- 
ter’s college course, the dog had been 
eyes to him, leading him about wherever 
he went. 

Another touching story told by Mr. 
Terhune is about his own brown collie, 
named Jean. She had a puppy, little 
Jock, which she adored, and whose ken- 
nel yard she shared. She would carry 
the choicest bits of her dinner to him. 
Every day she would wash him from head 
to tail with her tireless pink tongue, even 
after he was larger than she. She went 
with him everywhere. 

When the puppy was full grown he fell 
ill with distemper. He was quarantined 
in a big box stall in the stables. All the 
other dogs were kept from the infected 
stable. Jean was shut in a distant ken- 
nel yard, where she moped and refused 
to eat. 

When Jock died, he was buried nearly 
a quarter mile from the house—in a lake- 
side field. When Jean was let out of the 
kennel yard the next morning, she 
straightway began to search for her lost 
puppy. For hours she went about, snif- 
fing the ground and sometimes barking 
the call that Jock never before had dis- 
obeyed. 

At last she found what she sought. She 
came galloping up to her master’ and 
caught the hem of his shooting coat, and 
led him to the mound that covered Jock’s 
grave. Happily she lay down beside it, 
wagging her tail, with her deep-set dark 


eyes alight. Day after day, for years, 
Jean would trot to Jock’s grave and 


spend hours at a time lying hopefully be- 
side it. On her way back to the house 
from one of these vigils she was killed 
by an automobile. Mr. Terhune says, “I 
have never before or since seen such ab- 
solute devotion in one animal for an- 
other.”’ 


“Daddy,” said his little 5-year-old, “I 
want to ask you a ’portant question.” 

“Well, dear, what is it?” 

“Tomorrowis my birthday, daddy, and 
Vd like to know what you think I’d like 
to have for a present.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE CRICKETS’ ROUNDE-LAY 


The crickets are 

rounde-lay, 

Through the whole night long you 
can hear them say, 

“Win-ter-is-coming, Win-ter-is-com- 
shatang 


chirping their 


And should you walk near a field by 


day, 

You will hear them calling in voices 
gay, 

“Win-ter-is-coming, Win-ter-is-com- 
ing.” 


While I am yearning for Summer to 


stay; 

Those crickets seem glad she is going 
away— 

“Win-ter-is-com-ing, Win-ter-is-com- 
ing.” 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel ~ 


THE LONG VACATION 
Julia W. Wolfe 


In small towns and country districts 
schools close so early that it gives chil- 
dren very long vacations. What to do 
with the “unemployed” boys and girls, 
is a topic of conversation in many homes, 
Where severe winters prevail some think 
it might be sensible to have a part of 
the vacation in mid-winter rather than all 
of it in mid-summer. But, speaking gen- 
erally, is the usual summer vacation too 
long? That depends upon how it is used. 

“My boys do not know what to do 
during vacation,’ remarks one practical 
man, 

“My boys,’ says a mother, “know a 
great deal too well what to do; they are 
always in mischief.” 

Both these parents confess their own 
ineompeteney as parents, and they admit 
that their sons especially need a lesson 
which a long vacation offers opportunity 
to learn: a profitable use of leisure time. 

Moreover, every one should remember 
that the worst thing for a boy or girl to 
do, is to take a complete vacation from 
regular duties. Very young people, of 
course, properly give themselves up to a 
certain amount of enjoyment and freedom 
from care, but boys and girls alike should 
have something useful to occupy their 
hands and minds during vacation, or they 
do not use the season aright. 

But, now, consider the child’s free time. 
It was said of a certain king’s favorite 
that he owed his ascendency to the skill 
he had in helping the king, who was a 
weakling, to “kill time”. He knew how 
to invent games and silly adventures 
adapted to the tastes and intellect of the 
monarch. During the school year, a child 
has little choice as to how or where he 
shall spend his time, but during vacation 
his time is apt to be very much in his own 
custody, and he has an opportunity of 
learning how tedious and stupid time is 
unless rationally spent. He is in a posi- 
tion resembling that of the king, just men- 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That a man should consider him- 
self blessed when he knows his 
even though his 


shortcomings, 
friends tell him what they are. 


—Now and Then 
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tioned, after the dismissal of the favorite. 
He is thrown very much upon his own re- 
sources. He soon discovers, at least, that 
there are portions of a summer day dur- 
ing which it is pleasant and good to get 
into a cool corner for reading, and other 
portions that invite to active out-of-door 
play. He is occasionally at a loss for 
something to do, and passes some tedious 
hours, yet with just a little help he learns 
how to lay out and employ his time so 
as to get from it a fair average of profit 
and pleasure. 

More and more we are beginning to 
realize that a wise use of leisure is as 
important in the life of the individual as 
attention to business or careful workman- 
ship. For the child, the hours before and 
after school and the vacation days furn- 
ish much leisure, and his education is in- 
complete when no notice is taken of this 
spare time. He should be helped to or- 
ganize it in a way to secure desirable 
balance. While inclinations should always 
be consulted they are not infallible guides. 
A child may need special urging with re- 
gard to outdoor activities, or he may need 
much friendly encouragement to continue 
to investigate until he finds a quiet hobby 
that he will ride with real delight. On 
the other hand, his interests may never 
center on any one line of action; he may 
enjoy the world almost equally from many 
points of view. 

But always it is desirable to get him 
to plan his leisure time, yet to have his 
plan easily adjustable, also, to encourage 
worth-while objectives that bring him 
happiness all along the way. Genuine 
pleasure is a “requirement” in properly 
conducted leisure time employment. 


“The kindergarten gets the child dur- 
ing the period of greatest plasticity, and 
the portion of his life which he lives 
there becomes a foundation on which to 
build. He is free to engage in activities 
of his own choosing and can follow the 
trend of his own interests. He is left to 
make his own plans and to solve his own 
problems.”—Sam H. Whitley, President, 
Kast Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce. 

If there is a sufficient number of chil- 
dren of kindergarten age in your com- 
munity, and they are not receiving this 
advantage, why not try to get a class 
opened in your public school? Write to 
the National Kindergarten Association, 8 
W. 40th St., New York City. 


“Dearest, you never tell me what you 


buy! Don’t I get any voice in the buy- 
ing?” 

“Certainly, darling! You get the in- 
voice.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME, No. 37 


JOHN MARSHALL 


WORD SANDWICHES, No. 29 
(Insert 3 letter words) 


Lae T; Insert a pronoun and get to 
seck to win favor. 
agents: L; Insert a domestie animal and 

get to wear a frowning look. 


3. 8 EK; Insert a vehicle and get to 
alarm, 
4. 8 P; Insert the call of a dove and 


get a deep shovel. 

Siem: T; Insert a container and get 
scarcely sufficient. 

(sera L; Insert not cooked and get to 
speak in a drawn-out manner. 

Tos Ae: N; Insert to propel with oars 
and get the upper part of a hat.° 

8. B 
get a color. —A. 


=. 


N; Insert a noisy quarrel and 
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. it. What are the furnishings? 
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The Family Altar 


Rev. Edward S. LaMar 
HELPS FOR WEEK OF JULY 15-21 


Memory Verse: Not looking each of you 
to his own things, but each of you also to 
things of others. Philippians 2:4. 

Memory Hymn: “Abide with Me; Fast 
Falls the Eventide.” No. 25. ; 

Theme: David (The Great-Hearted). 


Monday: David Spares Saul 
I Samuel 26:5-12 

Jealousy is a devouring monster; it is 
utterly devoid of light, right or reason. 
It is an admission of inferiority. David 
was loyal to the King and served faith- 
fully. What he did was well done and in 
good spirit. Such men always rise in the 
seale of values. Merit does not have to 
proclaim itself or beg for recognition. The 
meritorious are often pursued and hurt but 
never injured or defeated. The mag- 
nanimous spirit is beautiful to behold. To 
return good for evil is possible and when 
such return is made, a certain luster of 
character is clearly evidenced. When men 
can do harm but refuse to do it they are 
living on a high level. The satisfactions of 
retaliation are not real, they leave us sink- 
ing in the quicksands of debasement. 

Prayer: Gracious Father, may Thy spirit 
so dwell in us that we shall be able to see 
the good, magnify it and minimize the 
evil. Amen. 


Tuesday: David’s Friendship for Jonathan 
II Samuel 1:23-27 

A union of the lad of the pastures and 
the son of royalty, a union of the plebeian 
and aristocrat, a union obliterating false 
social distinctions and binding hearts in 
love. Jonathan did not approve of his 
father’s unreasoning hostility and was 
brave enough to make himself a shield 
of protection to innocence. He took his 
stand for justice without flinching. There 
is need for such men today as critical situ- 
ations are faced. It is well to-note that 
real friendship exists and lasts only when 
we are true enough to be trusted. Evil 
contacts and compacts dissever and ruin. 
Mutual agreements in disparagement - do 
not bind us together. Honorable confi- 
dential commitments are not menaces to 
the reign of the right. When we give, 
receive and hold in sacredness we shall not 
be at a loss for up-standing and courage- 
ous defenders. If you and I use one an- 
other as conveniences are we safe enough 
to tie to? 

Prayer: Create in us a clean heart, O 
God, and by thy help may we keep it clean. 
Amen. 


Wednesday: David Plans to Build the 
Temple 
II Samuel 7:1-13 

But the Lord said “NO.” David be- 
came a great warrior and succeeded in 
solidifying the Israelitish people. When a 
people cease to roam the first thing done, 
generally, is to build a Church. David 


planned to build a temple but was prevent- 


ed from carrying out his plans. Why? 
Because the warrior is not fit to be the 
guiding genius of anything religious. He 
may be of high grade in his sphere but 
of low grade in heralding the gospel of 
grace and salvation from sin. David 
sensed the fact and submitted. The finest 
temple of God I know is the human being. 
Can we build it? No, but we can furnish 
Answer— 
a pure heart before God, good will to men, 
fidelity to holy vows and full loyalty to 
the Church. The spiritual temple is the 
only building that can weather the ele- 
ments of nature, the storms of time and 
the destructive passions of men. Ideals 
and institutions fashioned to the glory 
of God will stand forever. A dream or a 
fact? = 

Prayer: Glorify Thyself in us and our 
creations, O God. Amen. , 
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PROBLEMS AHEAD 


We have problems to do, 
Both great ones and small; 

However we travel, 

They come to us all. 


Yes, good ones and bad ones, 
Each coming in turn, 

And only by study 
Solution we earn. 


Hard work is the program— 
And each must take part, 
If success is to thrill 
The service-bound heart. 


Joy comes in proportion, 
The same as you do 

Your part of the program, 

With a heart that is true. 


It has ever been so 
And will to the end; 
He only rejoices 
Who has kindness to lend. 


Then deny not yourself 
Such kindness to give, 

When a virtue so rare 
Helps you richly to live. 


Your success will be gauged 
By the kind deeds you do, 

And not by the dollars 
That you will hold to. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Thursday: David Mourns for Absalom 
II Samuel 18:28-33 


Strange to say “Absalom” means “father 
of peace” but the meaning does not por- 
tray the nature of this, the third son of 
David. This son was a designing rebel 
against his father—and he paid dearly for 
his perfidy. Yet David loved him and 
grieved bitterly when he learned his fate. 
Who can fathom the love of a father? 
Prosperity and adversity both deepen it. 
Worthy aspiration is the urge that points 
to excellent accomplishment whereas false 
ambition leads to disillusionment and de- 
spair. David trusted and Absalom _be- 
trayed; the one became great, the other is 
remembered as a treacherous son. Have 
we disappointed the rightful expectations 
of father? The son who loves, honors and 
reveres is a king and the daughter who 
does likewise is a queen. Children of this 
mould cause father to weep copiously in 
thanksgiving because the heart is too full 
for any other kind of expression. What 
kind of a son or daughter are you? 


Prayer: In life, in death, O Lord, abide 
with me. Amen. 


Friday: David’s Song of Praise 
IT Samuel 22:19-29 


To be pursued venomously must be a 
harrowing experience. David was no saint 
according to our standard yet he was far 
truer and decidedly more capable than 
Saul. According to his light and the stan- 
dards of his time this nation builder was 
a marvel. Here David praises God that 
he is free from the mad fury of his enemy. 
There is another enemy as real as and 
more deadly than Saul. There is no form 
to “him” but there is poisonous substance 
in “him.” That enemy is “polluted pur- 
pose.” We are not responsible for flitting 
thoughts but lingering thoughts.. Linger- 
ing thoughts develop into motives—good 
or bad. Do we feel more at home in the 
mire than on the mountain peak? We 
accomplish what our hearts are set upon. 
Can you and I sing praises to God for 
deliverance from our baser selves? Let’s 
all join in singing the doxology. 

Prayer: Draw me nearer, nearer, Blessed 
Lord, to Thy precious bleeding side. Amen. 
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Saturday: David’s Charge to Solomon 
I Kings 2:1-7 


What a magnificent charge by a dying 
father to his son. “Be thou strong and 
prove thyself a man.” That’s pregnant 


with infinite possibilities. Who is a man? 
He is a male creation of the human species. 
What is a man? A man that, within the 
deepest recesses of his soul, swears to God 
that “what is right is right whether it is 
for me or against me, I’ll acknowledge it 
like a man and stand for it regardless of 
consequences,”—and keeps his vow invio- 
late. Such a vow implies indwelling love, 
kindness, justice, merey, fortitude, brav- 
ery and readiness to sacrifice. Would you 
call such an one weak or strong? I hold 
he is the “salt of the earth.’ What do 
you say? But this kind is not ready made 
neither is he made to order. He is the 
legitimate product of soul searching prayer 
and consecration. Deny it? Suppose you 
prove the contrary. Are you regular and 
active in the Chureh? Alright, you’ll be 
too busy to offer protests. ' 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Lord, for our 
blessed experiences as we abound in Thy 
work. Amen. 


Sunday: Christ’s Farewell Prayer 
John 17:1-10 


Christ’s life was drawing to a close. It’s 
sublimity was to be rewarded by unutter- 
able suffering. Hardly thinkable. How 
tragic. ‘Observe how calm, silent, brave 
and majestic He was just before his side 
was pierced by the savage nails of jealousy 
and bigotry. Nobility of soul is always 
revealed in grandeur of being. Christ’s 
sustaining power was like ours—oneness 
with God. Isn’t prayer wonderful? I do 
not mean the studied but spontaneous, 
heart-bearing kind. Read John 17:1-10, 
sense the soulness of it, the love in it, 
the Godness of it. Can we do else than 
respond in similar self-commitment? Our 
value is not determined by other’s estimate 
of us. We are success itself if we are 
true without regard to reactions. After 


NOW 


90 cents a Volumne 


As the Earth Turns 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


More than a hundred thousand 
copies of this recent novel were 
sold in less than a year after its 
publication. The rare, genuine 
quality of this intimate story of a 
year on a New England farm 
makes the book universally ap- 
pealing. 


Portrait of An American 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


“This book is an inspiration. 
a It pictures a man alive to 
the realities of life, a man who 
refused to allow any alien influ- 
ence to warp or constrain his nat- 
ural character.” The rich, lusty 
flavor of this unusual biography 
of a Maine pioneer holds you un- 
der its spell as you follow the 
strenuous story of this vigorous 
American. 
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all is said and done in this world, men 
recognize the sovereignty of integrity of 
soul, 

Prayer: Oh, God, increase our faith. May 
we and the fruition of our labors be ace- 
ceptable to Thee. Amen. 

1935 MODEL 
Wite (reading): “It says here that they 


have found a sheep in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains that can run 40 miles an hour.” 
Her Hubby: “Well, it would take a lamb 
of that breed to follow Mary nowadays.” 
—Ex. 


THE COCKTAIL HOUR 
Mr. U. G. Wilson writes in the Reidsville 
(N. C.) Review: “A reader asks us what 
hour of the day is the cocktail hour. Our 
information leads us to believe that it is 
the hour immediately preceding the cock- 
eyed hour.” 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


The parcel-post man just brought me a 
heap-big package, and I could scarcely 
wait to open it! You see, it came from 
our Schaff Building in Philadelphia. Yes, 
you’ve guessed it! It’s BOOKS—Mission 
Study books that I am to share with camp- 
ers at Mensch Mill this summer—books 
that will be shared, too, with every dele- 
gate to every Missionary Conference 
throughout our Church. What will inter- 
est you most in my package, is a picture 
map of Mexico, for boys and girls in all 
our Mission Bands will be studying Mexico 
in the months that lie ahead. The map, 
with its “insert sheet” of cut-outs, is fas- 
ci-na-ting, and it can be colored with 
either crayons or water-colors. And while 
pasting on all the “inserts,” and coloring, 
think how much can be learned and talked 
about! Then too, there’s a sheet of Friend- 
ship Paper Dolls from Mexico, with two 
dolls on it—LUPE, the girl, and the boy, 
JUAN. For Lupe, there is a festival dress, 
a shawl, a purse of plaited straw, a dress 
and a head-dress, and even a painted pig 
bank! For Juan there is a fiesta mask, a 
poncho, a fiber school bag, blue overalls 
that boys in the country wear; a toy bird, 
made of a gourd and decorated with lac- 
quer; two sombreros, one of straw and one 
of felt; a pajama-like costume, and a fes- 
tival one. So here’s to all my boys and 
girls, who belong to Mission Bands, and 
who can searcely wait to begin their study 
of the children of Mexico! How I wish 
that every boy and girl in our Churches, 
everywhere, were Mission Band members, 
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for Oh! how much they’d grow in friend- 
ship with children all around the world! 
Why not ask your Church School superin- 
tendent, or the president of the missionary 
society in your Church, to see that a wide- 
awake young man or girl goes to a mission- 
ary conference, or to Camp Mensch Mill, 
to learn all about this new study of the 
children of Mexico. Then, through that 
delegate, more children in your Church 
School may learn the true meaning of 
World Friendship! 


“Did you hear about the delicate hint 
Mr. Staylate got last night?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“Well, Edith found that looking at the 
clock and other familiar devices was of no 
avail; so she ordered some refreshments, 
and her mother sent in a dish of breakfast 
food.” 


A PASTOR’S VIEW 


Impressions of the Camp Mensch Mill 
Conference on Christian Education 

It was a very enriching privilege to at- 
tend the Conference on Christian ‘Educa- 
tion at Camp Mensch Mill June 17 to 19. 
Synod’s Committee, with members of the 
Classical Committees and other pastors 
and laymen, gave themselves to a study of 
the general subject of Christian Educea- 
tion; to weighing the results of the pro- 
gram of Four Emphases; and to working 
out plans for future activity in this sphere 
of the Church’s life. 

Another will prepare a report of the 
Conference. It is my purpose to give an 
impression of the work being done by our 
Committee of Synod. For a number of 
years this Committee has been working on 
its project of making clear to the Church 
the character, the values, and the possible 
program or programs of Christian Eduea- 
tion. Until recently, little was known of 
their work, and this was well, for during 
the period of study and analysis, any pub- 
licity would have subjected their work to 
misunderstanding and opposition. 

Even so, from the pastoral fields we 
have been regarding their efforts with 
more or less unsympathetic criticism, and 
in some instances with cynical question- 
ing and prejudice. We have said that 
Christian Edueation is as old as the 
Church, but that we have not called it by 
this name. This is true, but it is clear, as 
we come to observe the Committee in ae- 
tion that their project is to study this 
phase of the Church’s program, with the 
purpose of more fully understanding the 
desired objectives and the channels of 
operation, to the end that the Church may 
more effectively serve its generation. 
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In this Conference we have received the 
impression that the members of our Com- 
mittee have used earnest and scientific 
efforts in their research, and have come 
“out of the woods”; that they have found 
the beginnings of definite things, and are 
now coming to us with a desirable and 
workable program of Christian Education. 

The natural order of progress requires 
that some quiet, careful thought within a 
small group shall produce and present a 
program to a larger group for study and 
simplification, before giving it to the 
Church for adoption and use. This re- 
search has been done by our Synod’s Com- 
mittee. In this Conference, we who at- 
tended it have been a part of a laboratory 
process. We have seen the earnestness of 
these men, as they face the problems of 
the Church and society, and together labor 
to produce a workable program. 

Our Committee, most of whom are pas- 
tors, welcomes the suggestions and ¢on- 
tributions of all who will study these prob- 
lems with them. In conference, every 
man’s opinion is respected and weighed, 
in the desire to know and to satisfy the 
need of the whole Church. We were im- 
pressed with the spirit of humility, the 
sense of responsibility, and the depend- 
ence on God for guidance, which were ap- 
parent in the devotional attitude of the 
Conference, from the beginning to its 
close. It was a spirit such as we think 
moved the Fathers in their conferences as 
they worked out the deep problems of 
their age, though we think that our Com- 
mittee is more human, judging from their 
ability to share fellowship. 

In the discussion of problems there was 
freedom of opinion, even to disagreement, 
but through it all the spirit of unity and 
harmony of purpose was written large 
upon the face of the Conference. 


A strong hope possessed our hearts that, 
throughout the Church, those who could 
not be present to participate in the Con- 
ference, will keep an open mind on this 
question, and will accept the good faith, 
and the sincere purpose of the men to 
whom our Synod has committed the task 
of interpreting the meaning and the 
methods of Christian Education, as re- 
lated to the Church of our day. 


Attendance at these conferences, and 
the privilege of sitting in with the Com- 
mittee on a few of their studies, has made 
us sympathetic with our leaders in this 
important. field of work. It has helped 
us to modify opinions, to accept and to 
apply the program and methods of Chris- 
tian Education which are recommended 
by those who have studied, and prayed, 
and produced. —E. Franklin Faust 

West Hazleton, Pa. 


_———————— ii 8 
ADDITIONAL NEWS IN BRIEF ; 


Consistory of Immanuel Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Rev. H. F. Weckmueller, pas- 
tor, ordered plates for use in serving Com- 
munion in the pews, which has recently 
been adopted. Paul Kiewitt, who won 
Group B Stewardship Essay and Poster 
Contest, was responsible for the purchase 
of three, and the 1935 confirmation class 
for one. The pastor was speaker at the 
Young People’s Banquet at St. John’s 
Evangelical Church recently. 


The National Commemoration Committee 
of Four Hundred Years of the Printed Eng- 
lish Bible reports that over 6,000 pastors 
have given them valuable suggestions 
through the prompt return of the question- 
naires sent them on June 1. They are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have the pastors help, 
and a prompt answer will materially assist 
them in preparing their fall program, espe- 
cially in estimating necessary printed sup- 
plies, etc. Address them—National Com- 
memoration Committee of Four Hundred 
Years of the Printed English Bible, Box 
36, Station _D, New York, N. Y. 


In Trinity Church, Mormon Coulee, Wis., 
Rev. Esra Vornholt, pastor, enrollment in 


Vacation Bible School was 42, and aver- 
age daily attendance was 39. Pupils were 
organized into Trinity Vacation Club, with 
officers, club song and colors. On June 14, 
Flag Day, Mrs. Marshall Goff, represent- 
ing the American Legion Auxiliary, ad- 
dressed the school on the uses and abuses 
of the American flag. School closed with 
program and picnic on July 3. Each 
week’s sessions closed with a devotion in 
the Church auditorium. Offerings were 
used to purchase new rug and curtains 
for the primary room. The school was 
financed from the congregational budget. 


In St. Luke’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Rey. H. A. Shiffer, pastor, morning worship 
on June 16 was featured with special pro- 
gram by young people’s society. Address 
was delivered by Mr. Walter E. Temple, 
leader and instructor of young people’s 
week-day group. Ethel Thomas and Wil- 
liam Turnbaugh assisted the pastor in altar 
service. Bibles were presented to 12 for 
having made highest averages in year’s 
course of study. Lorrain Ritter received 
a gift for perfect attendance. Mr. Temple 
was also given a valuable present in ap- 
preciation of his service, Stanley Barnes 


making presentation. The society meets 
every Friday evening from September until 
June; officers for the year were William 
Davis, president; Ethel Thomas, secretary, 
and Catherine Miller, treasurer. . 
Cornerstone laying services were held at 
Bethlehem Union Church, Stiltz, Pa., on 
June 16 at 2.30 P. M., in charge of the 
ministers, Revs. Charles M. Mitzell and 
Kenneth S. Ehrhart. 
were delivered by Revs. H. W. Schroeder 


of Glen Rock Lutheran Charge and Howard . 
F. Boyer of St. Stephen’s Church, W. York. — 


It is estimated that over 1,000 people were 
present. On June 29, the two congrega- 
tions held 141st anniversary jubilee im the 
grove near the Church. 
Communion services were held with Beth-~ 


any congregation, New Freedom, where all 
services are held while the new edifice is 


being built. Holy Communion was also ob- 
served in St. John Church, Sadler, on June 
16 and St. Paul, Shrewsbury, June 30. Chil-— 
dren’s Day services were held in the fou 
Churches on June 2, 16 and 30. 


Second Annual Union Home-Comi 
the Lutheran and Reformed congrega’ 


Excellent addresses _ 


Largely attended © 
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day to renew 
again in the 
Rev. John C. 
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Valley, Pa., was held June 16 with special to have our churchmen stand strongly for was spent in happy fellowship and ri 
services at 10 A. M. and 2.30 P. M. Very the stability of the Christian family, freshments were served 1} the chapte1 
large congregations were present, many of which is threatened in America and in of Bethany Church. Somehow, all felt that 
whom were former members and residents danger of disintegration. A quartet sang the League was moving forward, not o1 
of the community who returned for the the new brotherhood song and 5 other s¢ in numbers but in real worth whil 
acquaintances and worship lections. After the meeting and the ar spiration and activity that made Christian 
Church of their childhood. rangement for the next meeting to be held Churchmanship count for something 
Brumbach, Pillow, Pa., is the in Hope Chureh in October, a social hour and effective. 


Retormed pastor of St. Luke’s, which is 
one of the Churches of Uniontown Charge, 
located in the extreme southwestern part 
of Northumberland Co. Rev. Charles A. 
Huyette, Millersburg, was the Reformed 
guest speaker at morning service and Rev. 
W. Z. Artz, Elizabethville, was Lutheran 
guest speaker in the afternoon. There was 
special music by the choir and male chorus. 
Although the occasion was a happy one, 
there was a note of sorrow because of the 
tragic and untimely home-going of Mr. 
Wm. Landis Zerbe, a member of the Lu- 
theran congregation, on the previous day. 
He was secretary of Malta Union Ceme- 
tery Association, which sponsored the 
Home-Coming and had taken a very promi- 
nent part in preparing the program. He 
was killed while on duty as flagman on the 
new highway being built through Dal- 
matia. 


Sixty-four members of the various chap- 
ters of the Reformed Churchmen’s League 
in Philadelphia held a very successful and 
profitable meeting at Bethany Church, 
Lawndale, Pa., the Rev. G. A. Haack, 
pastor, on Wednesday, June 26, 8 P. M. 
Five Churches were represented: Bethany, 
8; St. John’s, 20; Hope, 16; St. Matthew’s, 
13; Carmel, 3; and visitors, 5. The Rev. 
August Piscator, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of (German) Philadelphia Classis, con- 
ducted the meeting and presented the 
speakers: Edward Byrne of Hope Church 
spoke on the value of the monthly topic; 
Paul Boer of St. John’s Church, who de- 
livered an address in German on what the 
layman can do in his local Church, and 
Mr. Philip Weiss, recent graduate of the 
Mission House College, on what the Re- 
formed Churchmen’s League means to the 
young men of the Church. Dr. Darms, the 
Secretary, in his address called upon 
Christian men to stand together for the 
purpose of making the opening of mov- 
ing picture houses impossible through a 
negative vote of the referendum to be 
submitted, and challenged the men to at- 
tend the worship services regularly every 
Sunday during the summer months. Both 
suggestions were favorably received, as 
also the challenge of Chairman Piscator 


ABOVE: 

The Rev. Bernhardt 
R. Heller, 
pastor Bloomsburg, Pa., 
Church 


BELOW: 


Officers and Teachers 


of the Bloomsburg 
Church School 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BUILDING AT 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
The “Messenger” regrets that because of 


a misunderstanding an earlier account was 
not given of the splendid enterprise of our 


congregation in Bloomsburg, Pa., Rev. 
Bernhardt R. Heller, pastor. 
The formal dedication service of the 


modern educational building was held Sun- 
day, Dec. 9, with the Rey. Dr. I. Calvin 
Fisher of Lebanon delivering the address 
and the pastor, Rev. Bernhardt R. Heller, 
performing the act of dedication. The 
Sabbath School met in their old class rooms 
and at the appointed time formed a pro- 
cessional from the old building into the 
new, the hymn being played by the Sab- 
bath School orchestra which had been or- 
ganized and directed by Mrs. B. R. Heller. 
A 15-minute program of music was render- 
ed by this orchestra before each service of 
the following week, and music of a high 
order was also rendered by the Church 
choir at each service. 

On Wednesday, Dee. 12, Congregational 
Night was observed, Elder W. P. Zehner 
presiding, with Dr. Chalmers W. Walck of 
Sunbury as guest speaker. Classical Night 


SHOW ME THE WAY 


I do not know 
The way to go; 

I humbly pray 
Show me the way. 


My human will 

Is wayward still; 
Be Thou my shield, 
Help me to yield. 


Alone, I grope, 

With waning hope; 
The light to see 

Must come from Thee. 


I do not know 
The way to go; 
I humbly pray 
Show me the way. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


was held Dee. 13, Hon. Harold G. Teel, 
Lic., presiding, with participation by Revs. 
Clark W. Heller, Preston A. De Long, John 
K. Adams, David W. Kerr, C. L. Brach- 
man and T. G. Jones. Friday evening was 
devoted to Community Night, Elmer R. 
Beers presiding, and ministers from 8 other 
denominations taking part and bringing 
greetings. On Sunday, Dec. 16, the Church 
organ with its new stops was dedicated, 
tev. William C. Slough of Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home as guest speaker. 

The new building adjoins the Chureh 
edifice and is of Foxcroft stone with cast 
stone trim to harmonize with the Church 
when it is modernized. With its main en- 
trance with bay window above and case- 
ment windows set in wall panels, it makes 
an arresting mass. Side elevation, like the 
front, is of stone with a doorway leading 
to the Primary Department. The rear ele- 
vation is of brick with the door to the 
rear stair-hall leading through an attrac- 
tive stone arch iron. The Adult and Young 


People’s Schools occupy 2 stories at the 
front, 4 large class rooms opening off the 
Adult School and enclosed by folding slid- 
ing doors so that the first floor can be made 
one large assembly room 41x49 feet. A 
gallery encircles the Adult School, contain- 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Fifth Sunday in Trinity, July 21, 1935 
David 
(The Great-hearted) 


1 Samuel 26:5-12; 2 Samuel 1:23-27 

Golden Text: Not looking each of you te 
his own things, but each of you also to the 
things of others. Philippians 2:4. 

Lesson Outline. 1. David and Saul. 2. 
David and Jonathan. 

Our lesson consists of two unrelated pas- 
sages. Both illustrate our topic. They pic- 
ture the magnanimity and great-hearted- 
ness of David. 


I. David and Saul, 1 Samuel 26:5-12. 
This romantic episode contains three prom- 
inent figures. Abishai, David, and Saul. 
They represent the vindictive man, the 
forgiving man, and the malevolent man, 
three types of character that still play 
their several parts in the drama of life. 

In our story, David and his roving band 
of outlaws have their camp on a hill in 
the wilderness of Judah, west of the Dead 
Sea. The treacherous Ziphites betrayed 
his hiding-place to Saul, who then came 
with three thousand men to capture or kill 
his Itted rival. 

But David’s seouts discovered Saul’s 
camp, and, with his characteristie courage, 
he decided to visit it. Under cover of 
darkness, accompanied by Abishai, he ven- 
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Bloomsburg’s Splendid Educational Building 
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ing 8 class rooms in the rear. This will be 
used by the Young People’s School. The 
Beginners and Primary Departments are 
well lighted rooms on the first floor, in the 
rear of the Adult School. A minister’s 
room, 2 choir rooms and an organ chamber 
are also provided in the rear. The social 
hall in the basement is 46x49 feet. There 
is a well equipped kitchen. Walls and 
ceilings are generally of plaster and wood- 
work is fumed oak. The floors in the base- 
ment and stair-halls are of asphalt tile. 
Blackboards, hat and coat racks and all 
other modern conveniences are provided. 
The building, designed by Architect 
George E. Savage and erected by N. V. 
Mendes, under the special supervision of 
William Geisinger, has a very distinctive 
appearance and accommodates the social 
needs of the Church as well as the up-to- 
date Bible School. The members of the 
congregation have been co-operating whole- 
heartedly with Pastor Heller and are show- 
ing marked progress. Sunday, June 30, 
marked the close of the second year of the 
present pastorate and 60 members have 
been added to the congregation during this 


period. On July 1, interest on the present 
debt was met and $1,000 paid on the 
principal. 


oS 


tured into the midst of the sleeping host 
of Saul. When Abishai saw his master’s 
relentless persecutor wrapped in deep slum- 
ber, he said to David, “God hath delivered 
thine enemy into thine hands this day; 
now therefore let me smite him, I pray 
thee, with the spear even to the earth at 
onee, and I will not smite him the second 
time” (v. 8). 

Abishai’s vindictive counsel reflects the 
spirit of his age. That was the accepted 
standard of morality then. Love your 
friends, and hate your enemies. It had the 
sanction of the religion of those times. The 
Jehovah whom Abishai worshiped was a 
god who exterminated his enemies. The 
grim warrior saw the hand of providence 
in this welcome opportunity to slay Saul. 
Little censure, therefore, is due him for 
his vindictive spirit. 
as manhood was then understood. 


But that “natural” man is still with us. 
He lives in our hearts, and we may see 
him in every community. “Like for like” 
is the rule of his conduct. Tit for ta 
He requites good with good, and evil 
evil. And he rather pities and desp 


He played the man — 
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the mollycoddle whose list of manly vir- 
tues does not include a frank and fearless 
hatred of his enemies. 

Feuds, duels, and wars are the necessary 
fruit of this spirit of vengeance. It en- 
genders bitterness and strife in every 
sphere of life. It repudiates all those gen- 
tle and generous ministries of kindness and 
mercy that make our social life sweet and 
sane. If God dealt with us in the spirit of 
Abishai, He would destroy mankind, root 
and branch. And if no counteracting spirit 
were operating among men, our civilization 
would soon revert to the level of the 
jungle. ; 

But every age also has its Davids, whose 
nobler spirit is slowly transforming the 
heart of mankind. The hunted outlaw 
faced a subtle temptation, when Saul lay 
helpless in his grasp. Prudence seconded 
Abishai’s vindictive plea, religion justified 
it, safety demanded it. And the natural 
man in David must have rejoiced in this 
opportunity to pay Saul with his own coin. 

But he manifested a marvelous magnan- 
imity. His beautiful reply to Abishai’s sin- 
ister suggestion was, “As the Lord liveth, 
the Lord shall smite him. The Lord for- 
bid that I should stretch forth mine hand 
against the Lord’s anointed” (vs. 9, 11). 

David’s treatment of Saul anticipated 
the exalted principle of David’s Greater 
Son, who bade men love their enemies, 
and pray for their persecutors. It illus- 
trates the fact that God’s Spirit has never 
been wholly absent from mankind. 


His gracious influence runs through all 
the ages. In every age, on an ever ascend- 
ing level, we find men who heard God’s 
pleading voice, and who yielded their 
hearts to His redeeming power. David 
was one of these. His very words reveal 
the source of his moral strength to subdue 
his natural desire for vengeance. Four 
times he mentions God in his reply to 
Abishai. That explains the victory of his 
spirit over his natural instincts. His faith 
gave him the victory. 

David’s act stands out in bold and bright 
relief against the dark background of his 
age. In men like him lay the hope of a 
better future. Even so today our dreams 
of a warless world can be fulfilled only by 
men of that lofty spirit. Militarists may 
denounce and deride them, but they are the 
true followers of Jesus. 


To find forgiveness at its best, both in 
precept and practice, we must go to Jesus. 
In His sublime teaching the Master has 
_ lifted morality to a new level, far above 
the prudence and passion of men. His dis- 
ciples are bidden to conquer and crush the 
spirit of revenge and retaliation, and give 
full sway to the spirit of love toward all 
men, including their enemies. 


And His matchless example invests that 
celestial principle with new dignity .and 
worth. It makes Christian forgiveness a 
mark of courage and moral heroism. It is 
easier to hew off the head of a giant, than 
to spare the life of a helpless enemy. It 
requires a courage rarer and greater to be 
smitten and suffer than to smite, whether in 
peace or in war. 

The spirit of forgiveness inculeated by 

-Jesus does not imply, however, that we 
must let evil men and their causes run 
their course unchecked and unpunished. 
God himself resists and punishes evil, and 
so did Jesus. The evil-doer needs punish- 
ment as a wholesome discipline unto right- 
eousness. And where his wrongdoing has 
direct social, as well as personal, conse- 
quences, it is our duty to protect the inno- 
cent and shield the helpless by active re- 
sistance. But even then love must actu- 
ate us, not the spirit of vengeance. Our 
aim must be the reclamation of the sinner, 
not retaliation. 

Men may say that the spirit of forgive- 
ness is utterly impracticable. But even 
Saul was touched by David’s great-hearted- 
ness. He cried, “I have sinned; return my 
son David, for I will no more do thee 
harm; because my life was precious in 
thine eyes this day” (vs. 26 sq.). Only 
those who have really tried to overccme 
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hate with love, to repay evil with good, 
know how effectively such conduct dis- 
arms enemies. Our Christian nations, alas, 


have never yet tried that method of set- 
tling international conflicts. 


But Saul’s penitent mood was not genu- 
ine. It was merely a spasm of transient 
remorse, not a permanent change of heart. 
And nothing less than that will give us 
men or nations of David’s stamp. Saul 
told the bitter truth when he lamented, 
“Behold, I have played the fool, and have 
erred exceedingly.’ He had played the 
fool so long in refusing to heed the voices 
of God and man, and in hushing his accus- 
ing conscience, that he was fixed in his 
evil ways. David committed him to the 
Lord. “The Lord shall smite him; or his 
day shall come to die; or he shall descend 
into battle and perish” (v. 10). 

Ominous words, these! They were ful- 
filled in Saul’s case. Will the historian 
record a similar verdict when he tells the 
story of the vindictive nationalism that 
seems to be rushing the world into new 
wars? 

II. David and Jonathan, 2 Samuel 1:23- 
27. Our second lesson is a funeral dirge. 
It is the final lament of David over the 
death of Jonathan, his friend. Be it noted 
that the great-hearted David includes also 
Saul, his life-long enemy, in this touching 
lamentation (y. 23). 

The ideal of friendship does not belong 
to any age, race, or religion. It is ground- 
ed deep in human nature, and is as old and 
wide as humanity. The friendship between 
David and Jonothan began when David be- 
came a minstrel at Saul’s court (1 Samuel 
18:1). It ripened and flourished in mu- 
tual service and sacrifice (19:2; 4-7). No 
selfishness marred it, and no breath of sus- 
picion tarnished it. It grew in tenderness 
and strength, until Jonathan was ready to 
lay down his life for his friend. Yea, it 
survived death itself. 

When Jonathan had fallen at the battle 
of Gilboa, David expressed his deathless 
love for his friend in the touching lament 
of our lesson. Thus, these two, generous 
and loyal spirits were united in life, and 
remained undivided in death. 

Life holds no greater treasure than a 
true friend, a man without envy or guile; 
a great-hearted spirit to restrain and sus- 
tain us, to protect and inspire us. We can 
find him only by becoming worthy of him. 
We can keep him only by being loyal to 
hin. 

It is not an easy task for our frail hu- 
man nature to stand the test of friendship. 
Our ambitions, suspicions, and jealousies 
interfere with true friendship. Thus true 
friendshi» is a high moral achievement. It 
calls for the discipline and conquest of 
our lower nature and baser instincts. Evil 
men may have their boon-companions, but 
they cannot become true friends. Familiar 
they may become, but not friendly. And 
familiarity breeds contempt, whereas true 
friendship begets respect and reverence. 

The Master used this noble ideal to pic- 
ture the true relation between God and 
man. “Henceforth I call you not servants, 
but I have called you friends” (John 15: 
15). The condition of friendship with God 
is, “to do whatsoever I command you” (15: 
14). Thus, by precept and example Christ 
showed us the way to an abiding friend- 
ship with God. It is the way of Christ- 
like living. 

And the friends of God will find friends 
also among men. Only in a Christian life 
do we find the stable basis for an enduring 
friendship. The ennobling influence of 
such friendships will make itself felt in 
every phase of life. Men will become 
better husbands, better citizens, better men, 
because they have found a friend. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


July 21: Keeping One’s Word 
Matt. 5:33-37; Prov. 19:5 
Some one has asked the question: “What 
accounts for the lack of integrity in the 
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In the Steps of the Master 
By H. V. Morton 


It carries 24 full-page photogra- 
phic illustrations, including 3 dou- 
ble spreads, and endpaper maps. 

With almost a magical pen the 
author in this truly delightful 
book transports us back through 
modern Palestine to the days of 
Christ. 

This is indeed an intensely in- 
teresting book for any reader. It 
is packed with incidents, observa- 
tions, and interpretative comment, 
is deeply spiritual yet thoroughly 
live and modern in viewpoint. 

Price, $3.00, Postpaid 


A Book of Chapel Talks 
By Dr. Elbert Russell 


The reasons for Dr. Russell’s 
outstanding popularity among the 
regular speakers at Duke Univer- 
sity is readily discerned as one 
reads the pages of this book. 

62 chapel talks addressed to 
young men and young women of 
today. Stressed are the basic ele- 
ments of personal religion, Chris- 
tian character and personality, the 
cultivation and expression of 
Christian ideals, and other factors 
involved in the development of 
the spiritual and intellectual life 
of youth. All of the talks are 
shot through with illustrations 
from history, biography, nature 
lore, and the Scriptures. 

Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


NOW 
90 CENTS A VOLUME 


This Believing World 
Stranger Than Fiction 
Since Calvary 
Three Books by Lewis Browne 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH 


(THE HEIDELBERG PRESS) 
1505 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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social, political and business life of our 
time?” The reply was: “The failure right- 
ly to estimate the value of one’s word; the 
popular belief that people do not mean 
what they say, or only half mean it.” The 
more one reflects on these words, the more 
one is convinced that they express a very 
vital and significant fact. At the present 
time we are having a severe industrial and 
economic depression. The sense of secur- 
ity is gone. People are afraid to venture 
forth upon any enterprise because they feel 
they can trust no one. They can rely upon 
nobody. Agreements are regarded as mere 
scraps of paper, contracts are easily vio- 
lated, promises are readily broken. Nations 
that should have a high regard for honor 
and integrity are repudiating their debts, 
and individuals, taking the hint from the 
nations themselves, are breaking their obli- 
gations and sit lightly upon their promises. 
The basie trouble with our present civill- 
zation is its utter lack of moral responsi- 
bility. People seem to have no regard for 
the truth. They have no scruples to go 
back on their word if it seems to serve 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 


members of the Board of Visitors 
Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


Professors, 
and members of the 


information address the 


DD, UL. DD; 
Lancasfer, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 


inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 


Scholarships available for students for 
the Ministry. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D.D., LL.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges amd Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Mercersburg 


Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address ‘ 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 


Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-ecuipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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them any good purpose. In 
we so clearly discern the 
of society as in this very.faect. And in 
nothing does an individual’s moral nature 


suffer greater damage than in one’s failure 
to keep one’s word. 


nothing can 
moral breakdown 


One’s word is the index of one’s charae- 
ter. It expresses one’s real life. Therefore, 
the word and the life of any individual 
should always correspond. A man’s word 
should be as good as his bond. Words 
should always be spoken in sincerity and 
truth. Therefore, a lie does so much moral 
damage. It is an offense against the truth. 
It shows the breakdown of the whole 
moral nature. The universe is built on 
truth and when a person lies he goes con- 
trary to the whole universe. The stars in 
their courses seem to fight against him, and 
every stone cries out against him. To tell 
a lie is a far more serious offense than some 
folks imagine. To cheapen one’s word is 
at once a sin against God, againet society, 
against one’s self and against the univ erse. 

It is, however, in some of the more tri- 
vial affairs of life in which so many people 
fail to keep their word. They fail to keep 


their appointments. They think nothing 
of breaking an engagement. The boy or 
girl says: “T’ll be back by five o’clock, 


but fails to show up at the proper time. 
Another borrows a book and promises to 
return it the next day, but forgéts to do 
so. Another promises to go here or there 
or to do this or that, but never goes and 
never does it. It is in these apparently 
trivial matters that one’s character is 
clearly revealed. If a person does not keep 
his word in these small affairs, what assur- 
ance do we have that he can he trusted in 
larger matters? Whenever anybody makes 
an appointment with me at a certain hour 
and does not show up at the exact time, I 
immediately discount the integrity of that 
person. When a person promises to pay 
on a certain day and does not do so, unless 
for legitimate reasons, that person’s “stoek” 
goes down immediately. History gives us 
a few illustrious examples of folks who 
kept their word. Leonidas and his three 
hundred at the pass, Horatius and his com- 
panions at the bridge, Casabianea alone on 
the deck, are figures as interesting as they 
are familiar, and will always be remem- 
bered, 


But there are other circumstances and 
relations in life in which we should keep 
our word. One of these is the marriage 
vow. In that solemn act a man and 
woman promise love and loyalty to each 
other. They should be as good as their 
word. The slightest pretext often causes 
them to spurn their vows and promises and 
fling them to the winds. Such a step 
should not be taken lightly or rashly, but 
when once the word is spoken, the promise 
made, it should be kept at all hazards. 


Another is the confirmation vow. Young 
people pledge their love and loyalty to God. 
They make solemn vows in the presence 
of God’s people. These they should keep. 
They should never go back on their prom- 
ises to God. The Bible tells us that God 
keeps His word, that when He offers to 
bless, the blessing will be bestowed, and 
when He threatens to punish, the blow 
will fall. So we should be true to God, 
we should keep our word with Him. 


Another is the promise which parents 
make to God in behalf of their children. 
They promise to forsake the world, the 
flesh and the devil for the sake of their 
children, and bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. This word 
too should be kept. But how lightly par- 
ents regard these promises of theirs! 


What a wonderful world this would be 
if everybody could be taken at his word! 
What peace and security there would be 
amongst us! No one would need to be 
afraid; everybody could trust everybody 
else. This is a Christian virtue which each 
one of us should cultivate. We should speak 
the truth at all ee and we eshousd keep 


true to truth. 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ‘ 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catania College 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, President 
Salisbury, N. C. 


“In the Beautiful Piedmont’”’ 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


First term June 10 to July 19 
Second term July 22 to Aug. 30 


All work on full college basis and acceptable 
toward Bachelor’s degree 


Courses for college students seeking advanced 
standing or for high school graduates wishing to 
begin college work at once, thereby effecting « 
considerable saving of time and money. 


For catalog and further information address 
John C, Hadley, Director of the Summer Session 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


.nedical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


PENSION PLANS 


A Pension Plan has been in foree for 
many years by the U. S. Government for 
soldiers, sailors and employees, and efforts 
are now being made to extend the pension 
system to include all persons over 65 years 
of age. 

Many states are pensioning their old 
people. Railway companies, great depart- 
ment stores and industrial establishments 
either have, or are about to adopt pensions 
for their employees. 

All leading denominations in the Pro- 
testant Church are now providing pensions ; 
for their ministers and widows of minis- 
ters. Our Reformed Church adopted the 
plan in use some years ago in the Presby 
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terian Church. More than one thousand 
ministers enrolled in this Fund and sufti- 
cient funds have been secured to pay 50 
per cent of the pension suggested as our 
goal. 

But now that we are merging with the 
Evangelical Church it will be necessary to 
develop a plan that will meet the needs of 
both Churches and be in accord with the 
latest developments in the life and experi- 
ence of the Church. 

At the present time the Government is 
not considering the pensioning of our min- 
isters. With pension systems so widely 
discussed and tried in various ways, we 
should be able to profit by the success or 
failure of the past and produce a plan that 
would meet with the hearty support of our 
ministers and congregations. d 

Knowing that our ministers have given 
considerable thought to the subject, we are 
sending a letter to each one asking for the 
results of your study and will greatly ap- 
preciate any suggestions that you may have 
to offer. 

Your Board of Ministerial Relief will 
make every possible effort to secure ade- 
quate protection for all our ministers and 
their widows. We ask your advice and 
help in order that we have this protection 
for our ministers at the earliest possible 
date. : —J. W. Meminger, Secty. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


Ursinus College has announced the ap- 
pointment of additions to the Faculty for 
the year 1935-36: William F. Philip, M. 
Mus., of Troy, N. Y., has been appointed 
Instructor in Voice and Director of Choral 
Singing. Mr. Philip was graduated from 
the Troy Conservatory of Music and has 
studied in Chicago, Illinois, and Berlin, 
Germany. He is at present engaged at 
Sea Pines School, Brewester-on-Cape Cod 
and Trojan Choir School, Troy, N. Y. 

Alfred N. Wilcox, Oneonta, N. Y., has 
been appointed to the position of Instrue- 
tor in French and Spanish. Mr. Wilcox 
was graduated from Wesleyan University 
and has taken graduate work at Middle- 
bury College and Brown University. Dur- 
ing the past year he was Instructor in 
French in Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Everett Bailey, Port Chester, N. Y., has 
been appointed to the position of Instrue- 
tor in Physical Education. Mr. Bailey has 
been employed in a similar capacity at 
Columbia College in New York City. He 
was graduated from the Springfield Y. M. 
Cc. A. College in Springfield, Mass., and has 
had graduate work at Columbia University, 
New York. Kenneth A. Hashagen was 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has been appointed Coach of 
Basketball and Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation. Mr. Hashagen resides in New 
Brighton, N. Y. Mr. Peter P. Stevens, 
Temple University ’35, has been appointed 
Assistant Football Coach, and Mr. Donald 
L. Kellett, University of Pennsylvania 735, 
has been appointed Coach of Freshman 
Football and Baseball. \ 

The Board of Directors granted Presi- 
dent George L. Omwake a leave of absence 
for the year 1935-36. In his absence the 
College is being operated by a Committee 
of five Faculty members. 


Woman’s Missionary 


Society News 


Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Fisherman’s Gospel Schools in Japan. 
Many of the Japanese people are fisher- 
men because Japan has so large a seacoast. 
An important part of our evangelistic work 
in Japan is conducting Fisherman’s Gospel 
schools. These schools are usually con- 
ducted by Japanese Christian preachers 
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TENNENT COLLEGE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Trains for a life-work of Christian service as pastor’s assistant, Church secretary, deaconess, home and 


foreign missionary. Highest standards. 
and for ministers’ wives. 


bills for a year. Scholarship loans and self-help. 


i Minimum entrance requirement sixteen units. 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Religious Education. 
Approved by Eastern Synod and General Synod. 


Four-year course 
Also, courses for college graduates, for ministers, 
$400 pays a student’s college 


Write for catalog and application blank. 
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and teachers, products of our Mission 
schools in Japan, for the common fisherman 
out in his own fishing village. These Ja- 
panese Christians are really becoming 
“fishers of men.” Our Rey. Schroer of 
Marioka, Japan, is much interested in the 
growth of these schools, for they are the 
means of winning souls to Christ. 


Under the auspices of the W. M. S. of St. 
Pauwl’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. T. A. 
Alspach, pastor, Mrs. Grace Livingston 
Hill, of Swarthmore, gave a most delight- 
ful recital of the story “The Divided Bat- 
tle’ which was given in conversational 
style, to an interested audience on Thurs- 
day evening, May 23. Mrs. L. B. Hershey, 
president of the Society, introduced the 
speaker. She spoke to a crowded house 
telling the story of a “Chureh family who 
spent more time fighting among themselves 
than they did in fighting the forces of 
evil.” Mrs. Hill spends much of her time 
in missionary work among Italian families 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 


The W. M. S. of St. Mark’s Church, 
Lebanon, Pa., Rev. H. J. Herber, pastor, 
held a meeting Thursday evening, June 27, 


'on the lawn of Mrs. Harry Gingrich’s home. 


Electric lights brightened up the yard while 
the ladies sat about small tables in the 
yard. Several lovely musical numbers were 
enjoyed. Mrs. I. Calvin Fisher, president 
of this Society, presided. A report of the 
General Synodical Convention held in 
areensburg recently was given by Miss 
Rose Ziegler. This society elected two of 
their number to attend the Collegeville 
Missionary Conference this summer, the 
Society deciding to pay % of the expenses. 
This society has been an Honor Society for 
the past 2 years, having faithfully met all 
the 15 points on the Standard. Lovely re- 
freshments were served later. 


ONE BOOK A WEEK 
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ary frescoes by Rivera and Orozco, over- 
looks their terrible caricatures of religious 
symbols which are as much Christian as 
Catholic. Nevertheless without being un- 
fair, he reminds us of those policies of the 
Roman Catholic Church which explain, 
though not justifying, the present atheistic 
trend in Mexico. 

Proceeding south to Peru, the “new re- 
volt of youth” with its “strong ethical 
urge” is vividly portrayed. While anti- 
clerical, this movement is not anti-religious. 
In all this our author believes that “the 
sense of God is breaking over the conti- 
nent.” The people are seeking to find a 
real faith, especially in the academic life 
with which Dr. Mackay is so familiar (I 
found this also in Mexican university cir- 
cles). They will respond when they have 
an opportunity of hearing Christianity in 
its purity. There is a “spiritual task to 
be done for which Roman Catholicism in 
these countries did not possess the neces- 
sary moral prestige, or religious vitality” 
or even in some cases enough workers. 

“Protestant Christianity is necessary ... 
even if it were for no other reason than 
to compel the Roman Catholic Church to 
face the need of a spiritual reformation.” 
“Evangelical mirrors” are held before us to 
reveal the methods and personal forces 
needed. The approach must be “unequi- 
voeally religious.” The evangelical must 
learn to think both historically and in 
terms of mental sympathy. ‘Christ must be 
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exalted. Finally, “let all contracts be- 
tween the Americas be Christianized.” “Let 
us face the full implications of being 
Christian.” 

How I wish that our business men in 
South and Central America would read 
this volume! It is constructively persu- 
asive. The very titles and illustrations 
compel our thinking and expand the brief 
two hundred pages. Its message earlier 
might even have prevented or at least 
modified the present anti-religious trend. 
I hope it will be translated into Spanish 
and Portuguese. John Mackay ought to be 
freed from some administrative drudgery 
and from Presbyterian walls, and placed at 
the disposal of the Federal and Interna- 
tional Missionary Councils, to supplement 
and enlarge and add his personal qualities 
to the unselfish and splendid service of 
Samuel Guy Inman. Indeed how often I 
wish that such men could be given by the 
denominations to the Church at large? 

—Charles S. Macfarland. 


OTHER BOOKS THIS WEEK 

“The Way of Faith,” by Joseph R. Sizoo 
(Harpers). Sermons of a stimulating 
preacher, 

“The Epochs in the Life of the Apostle 
John,” by A. T. Robinson (Revell). This 
volume, written shortly before the au- 
thor’s death, is both a commentary and 
a homiletical guide. 
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CANCEL MY SUBSCRIPTION! 

“Tf not tha 
the poem does not corre 
Churchman,’ I] 


ones to 


sentiment of 
represent ‘The 
constrained at 
scription.” This 
quotation from a letter recently published 
in “The Churchman” has a familiar sound 
and will be recognized in all offices of 
religious papers as something that might 
have from their own mail bags. 
We suspect that “The Churchman” did not 
bother giving assurances, and counted the 
subscriber a dead loss. What assurance 
can a paper give in such circumstances? 
Any sensible reader is expected to know 
that an editor of any organ of opinion that 
is reasonably open to the winds of thought 
and controversy publishes a great deal in 
relation to which his agreement or dis- 
agreement is entirely a secondary matter. 
Suppose “The Churchman” in this instance 
made the disclaimer sought by its cor- 
respondent—would not another subseriber 
have as much warrant for canceling his 
subscription because the editor did not 
agree with the sentiment of the poem in 
question? An editor who set out to ap- 
pease such subscribers, apart altogether 
from any question of backbone and hon- 
orable independency, would be in an im- 
possible position by reason of the very 
fact that subscribers do not agree among 
themselves. A, who will cancel his sub- 
scription if the editor pursues a certain 
course, is nullified by B, who will cancel 
his if the editor does not pursue it. So 
there you are—or at least so the editor is. 
—Advance. 
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cancel m 
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Letters to the Editor 


APPORTIONMENT OR BENEVOLENCE? 
Dear Dr. Leinbach: 

The article “Motives in Benevolent Giv- 
ing” in your May. 23rd issue of the “Mes- 
senger” was a splendid statement of a very 
vital question. I have long been inclined 
to think that much of our own denomina- 
tional drive for stewardship training has 
been done with an eye to the help it would 
be to our general finances in the work of 
the Boards rather than the effect it would 
have upon the congregation’s spirit and 
upon the member himself who was recog- 
nizing his stewardship. Stewardship seems 
to have been pretty much used as a means 
to an end. I say this with all sympathy 
for the general work of the Church; but 
we have been emphasizing the apportion- 
ment from entirely the wrong motive. The 
apportionment has not been the means of 
expressing a benevolent urge of the con- 
gregations and their members; rather it 
has been insisted upon as the only means 
for carrying on the work of the Boards. 
In this connection I want to give my 
hearty “amen” to your report to the Com- 
mittee on Correlation and Promotion. I 
think there has been entirely too much 
neglect of the desired attitude in the mem- 
bership—and as a consequence the “appor- 
tionment” has never really arisen to the 
status of “benevolence.” Why not a Sym- 
posium on this question? And may I add, 
that personally, I think the idea of an an- 
nual Kingdom Roll-eall is N. G. That kind 
of a crutch will never help our faltering 
apportionment to walk uprightly. 

Respectfully yours, 
—A Pastor. 


THE FUTILITY OF WAR 
To the Editor Reformed Messenger: 


As tensions increase in Europe the futil- 
ity of the war “to make the world safe 
for democracy’ becomes increasingly 
obvious. The cost of that war was para- 
lyzing. Sacrificing eight million lives and 
laying waste to 187 billion dollars in prop- 
erty and actual money was too great a 
price to pay. To the United States the 
cost was-tikewise terrific. 126,000 lives 
were snuffed out, with our financial loss 
running up to 52 billion dollars. Private 


GH Uchaton 


firms in the U. 8. reaped enormous profits: 
duPonts—248 million; Bethlehem Steel—49 
million; U. 8. Steel—239 million; and Ana- 
conda Copper—34 million. 21,000 million- 
aires were created, 71 in the duPont hier- 
acy alone. 

Coming down upon the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment since then have been still more world 
war costs. Over five and one-half billions 
have been expended for the veterans, in 
the form of bonuses, pensions, hospitals. 
furthermore, the amount of insanity is in- 
creasing among war veterans, according to 
officials of the American Legion. This is 
a world war cost. Also, the war developed, 
as Dr. Louis Mann of Chicago U. has said, 
“an inferior race, biologically, sociologic- 
ally, economically, religiously, and intellec- 
tually.” For war, any war, kills off the 
fittest first. The world-wide want, misery 
and hopeless despair may he in large meas- 
ure also traced to the war. It also brought 
fascism, communism, extreme nationalism, 
high taxes, naval races and an increase in 
misunderstanding among nations. Our own 
government has embarked upon a militaris- 
tic campaign in which appropriations total- 
ling near a billion dollars a year are being 
approved by the President and Congress. 
(20,000 houses of the low-rental type could 
be built for the cost of one battleship 
alone, $27,000,000.) 

While the economic costs of the world 
war are more discernible, the personal 
costs to the individuals are just as real, 
though generally unnoticed. As one of 
these victims has said: “. . once I was 
the first to go. Today I want to be the 
first to refuse. There is nothing worse 
than war. I won’t go back.” The writer 
of this statement, Mr. Baynard H. Kendrick, 
was perhaps the first to enlist in the world 
war on this side of the ocean. Such world 
war costs are revealed in the lives and 
minds of the victims. High taxes and 
present economic conditions exist also as 
costs of the world war and as perpetuating 
proof of its futility. 

—A Messenger Reader. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Children of God, and Other Story Sermons, 
by W. R. Siegart. United Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House, Philadelphia. 125 pp. 75e. 
Preaching to children is not easy. The 

preacher who passes this more difficult test 

will doubtless be successful in preaching to 
adults. Therefore, this volume of 57 ser- 
mons for children should be a real help to 
ministers who enjoy the privilege of 
preaching to children. Not all of the ser- 
mons are of equal merit (no one man’s 
could be), but there is a considerable num- 
ber that read as if they would appeal to 
children and help them. The story looms 
large in most of them, but usually there is 
also a text from Scripture, too. For the 
most part the language of children is used, 
although occasionally the pulpit style be- 
trays the preacher. No preacher will (at 
least none should) use these sermons as 
they are, but he will find a store of usable 
ideas and materials for sermons of his own 
construction. —A.N.S. 


Social and Religious Problems of Young 
People, by Sidney A. Weston and S. 
Ralph Harlow. Abingdon Press. 288 
pp. Price, $1:75. 

The expectations raised by this topic 
and the names of the authors will not be 
disappointed. Both writers are experienc- 
ed workers with youth, and both are keen- 
ly conscious of the problems they are fac- 
ing and are able to get elose to them in 
thinking them through. The task is di- 
vided between the two authors topically. 
Dr. Weston wrote the first 9 chapters which 
deal with social problems—ethical stand- 
ards, leisure time, good citizenship, race 
relations, war and peace—while Dr. Harlow 
contributed the remaining 9 chapters 


touching the more specifically religious . 


problems—what religion is, its relation to 
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science, the problem of evil and suffering, 
the place of Jesus, the Bible, Prayer, God 
and Death in the religious life. 

Both have dealt with these problems with 
a view to guiding the discussions of youth. 
They have incorporated reports of typical 
discussions with which they have had 
something to do, as well as quotations and 
references that should prove helpful. Work- 
ers with youth should find it a mine of 
helpful suggestion for vitalizing the think- 
ing and the active Christian conduct of 
their groups. —A. N. 8. 


OBITUA 


THE REV. JOHN F. WINTER 


John Frederick Winter, son of Rey. 
John and Elizabeth Winter, born 75 years 
ago on May 27, 1860, went Home on June 
19, 1935. Graduating from Calvin College 
in 1880 and from Heidelberg Theological 
Seminary in 1882, he was ordained at 
Defiance, O., on June 4, 1882, by Zion 
Classis of Northwest Synod. He was mar- 
ried on Aug. 29 of the same year. 
Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Winter began 
their pastoral part- 
nership at Auburn, 
Ind., in“1882)) Aira 
Winter succeeded 
his father in the 
Whetstone Charge 
near Bueyrus, O. 
Four years later 
(1888) he began his 
pastorate of our 
Fourth Chureh in 
Cleveland. In 1895 
Rev. John F. Winter rate Pe ‘Himtiaes 
ton, Ind.; in 1901 he became pastor of our 
Church in Terre Haute, Ind. In 1908 he 
began pastoral labor in our First Church 
of Toledo. 3 
A new sort of pastoral work was under-— 
taken by Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Winter (1913- 
1925) as Superintendent and Matron of 
Orphans’ Home at Ft. Wayne, Ind. The 
last 10 years were again spent in the care 
of Churches—the Peace-Emmanuel Charge, 
near Galion, O. This pastorate was closed 
by his sudden Home-going from his e¢ot- 
tage at Heidelberg Beach. He served as t 
President of Northwest Synod, Treasurer ‘ 
of the Tri-Synodical (German) Board of 
Home Missions, Secretary of our Orphans’ eS 
Home, Stated Clerk of Central Ohio Classis 
for the last 5 years. 3 
On Aug. 29, 1882, he was united in mar- — 
riage to Anna Ruth, daughter of Rey. Dr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Ruetenik at Cleveland; she 
survives him. Of the 3 children born to 
this union, 2 survive—John Calvin of Van- 
couver, B. C., Mildred E. of Cleveland. 
One son, Theodore, lost his life while in 
the missionary service of the Reformed 
Chureh in China, 12 years ago. Two grand- 
children survive: Ruth A. of Galion, and 
John Richard of Prospect, O.; also 2 
brothers and one sister—Jacob M. Winter 
of Lorain, O., Rev. David A. Winter, of 
Basil, O., and Mrs. Louis Liller of Galion, 
O. : 
Rev. Mr. Winter had a long and useft 
ministry as pastor and official in the ser- 
vice of the Reformed Church, having spent 
53 years in the active duties of the Go: 
pel ministry. Three years ago, the 50tl 
anniversary of his ordination was f 
brated in our First Church of Galion. 
After the funeral among his parishio: 
ers near Galion, on the morning of Ju 
22, another service was held in the 
noon at our Eighth Church of Clevela 
Rey. Mr. Winter’s associates who had m 
ly known him for many years, cor 
this funeral or were pallbearers. Dr. 
S. Gekeler was in general charge. 1] 
ment was in the Ruetenik lot at Ri 
Cemetery which faces Eighth Chure 
calls His servants to rest and rewa 
carries on His work. 


